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A BRIGHT NEW SCHOOL YEAR — = 


A BRIGHT NEW COMPTON’S 


This happy scene is occurring in hundreds of classrooms across the land as the new 
school year begins. Children and their teachers, just returned to school, are eagerly 
nt the rare store of information awaiting them as they open their bright 














new Compton’s. 
A steadfast friend to the young student—an unfailing aid to the busy teacher— 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is the first and last resort for those “thousand- 
and-one-question” days that lie immediately ahead. 

Ask for a set of the newest Compton’s for your classroom as well as for your school 
library. Full information, prices, and terms on request. 


W rite for free materials listed below. Get your request in now. Supply limited. 
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Free to Teachers 


While they last, any one of 
the following booklets— 
“‘Samplings” from Compton’s 

© Primary Materials 

® Science Materials 

© Complete 98-page article 
on the U.S. A. 


Write to address below, giving 
position. Mention this 
magazine. 









F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


For information, prices and terms on the 1949 Compton’s, write to: 


RUSSELL L. BROWN, District Manager 






















3415 No. Third St. MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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Calendar of Events 


Dec. 6-10—American Vocational Assn., 
Atlantic City 

Dec. 28-30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Wichita, Kan. 

Feb. 10—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 25-Mar. 2—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 17-18—Wisconsin Assn. of Sec- 
ondary Principals, Madison 

Mar. 31—Northeastern WEA, Green 
Bay 

Apr. 27-28—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

May 5-6—Wisconsin Assn. of Elemen- 
tary Principals, Madison 

July 2-7—NEA Convention, St. Louis 





On the Cover 


DVENTURE at Wyalusing 
is the work of Marshall 
Glasier of Madison. The artist 
has captured one of the beauty 
spots at Wyalusing State Park 
which is located on a most promi- 
nent piece of river and bluff scen- 
ery at the confluence of the Wis- 
consin and Mississippi rivers. It 
was formerly named the Nelson 
Dewey State Park in memory of 
the first governor of Wisconsin. 
The present name is an Indian 
name meaning “The Home of the 
Warrior’. From this park one 
may look for miles up and down 
these broad river valleys. To the 
north, across the mouth of the 
Wisconsin River, can be seen the 
historic river town of Prairie du 
Chien. Below where the Missis- 
sippi divides into two channels, 
an occasional steamboat can be 
seen. 

Marshall Glasier, a resident of 
Madison, was born in Wauwatosa. 
He studied at the Chicago Art 
Institute, the University of Wis- 
consin, the Art Students League 
of New York, and was a private 
pupil of George Grosz. In 1938 he 
was represented at two New 
York shows, one at the Julian 
Levi Galleries and one at Asso- 
ciated American Artists, and 
during the past ten years he has 
been represented in several na- 
tional shows. He won an award 
in the Gimbels Wisconsin Cen- 
tennial Art Collection last year. 
“Adventures at Wyalusing” is 
one of Wisconsin the Playground 
Collection of Gimbels of 1949. 
We are indebted to Gimbels of 
Milwaukee for permission to. use 
a photograph of this painting on 
the cover. 
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Letters ps 
The Editor 








An Appreciation of the Covers 


Madison, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Plenzke: I would like to 
commend the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education for its fine “Covers”; I think 
the encouragement of Wisconsin Art- 
ists is a gesture in the right direction, 
and, more than that, the cover should 
have great value toward teaching art 
appreciation in our rural schools. The 
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Yes! Over 400 new teachers in Wisconsin 
have enrolled in their Association’s plan of 
group income protection since the opening 


Can YOU afford to lose all or part of your 
salary because of an unexpected illness or 
| accident? Your group program provides you 

with a guaranteed income in the event of 
disability from an accident or illness. YOU 
can not afford to be without this all impor- 


for information write 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


or 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSN. 


WHA “Let’s Draw” program is doing 
a magnificent job in alerting us to the 
value of art and, collecting “pictures” 
as a hobby should help to stimulate 
that interest. My three children and I 
have an extensive hobby of “picture” 
collections taken from art calendars, 
Christmas and greeting cards, maga- 
zine covers, advertising, and articles on 
art. Our subjects cover Currier & Ives, 
Great American Artists, Great Euro- 
pean Artists, Oriental Art, Rural Art- 
ists, Audubons, Nature Study, and 
many, many others. In a large scrap 
book we have tied up great pictures 
with fine literature, for instance Long- 
fellow’s “Village Blacksmith” with 
Landseer’s “Shoeing the Bay Mare”; 
Scotts’ “The Stag at Eve Had Drunk 
His Fill” with Landseer’s “Monarch of 
the Glen”; a fine steel engraving of the 
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Statue of Liberty with “Give Me Your 
Tired, Your Poor, Your Huddled 
Masses etc.” and on and on until we 
have a very colorful and attractive 
book. How much educational value such 
a hobby has may be in question—it has 
undeniably enriched their knowledge of 
art and literature, and has been very 
profitable busy work during their rest- 
less moments. So—your fine pictures 
add to our hobby and thanks so much. 
Sincerely, 


C. H. B. 


¢ We are pleased to know that 
the Journal’s covers have contrib- 
uted to the appreciation of art. 
For the 1949-50 pictures on the 
covers we plan to use paintings by 
teachers in Wisconsin. 
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Our Unforgivable Sin 


Madison, Wis. 


Dear Sirs: In the latest issue of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education (May) 
on page 3 there is a caption under a 
picture that reads, “Curl your tongue 
around ‘r’ like you cup your hands to 
get a drink of water.” It does seem to 
me that in an educational magazine 
written for teachers it is unforgivable 
to write a sentence with such a bad 
mistake in grammer as that—no won- 
der children know so little grammer if 
the professional educators know no 
more than that. 


VoN. 


* 


© Robert C. Pooley, professor of 
English of the University of Wis- 
consin, says in his Teaching Eng- 
lish Usage: “The use of like as a 
conjunction is a usage on the bor- 
derline of acceptability in Ameri- 
can English. . . . In spite of the 
active hostility of generations of 
school teachers, like has firmly 
established itself in the speech of 
many sections of the United 
States, and, if we may judge from 
current dramatic literature, it is 
common in many parts of Eng- 
land. In those parts of the United 
States where it is common, par- 
ticularly the middle- and far- 
western portions, college presi- 
dents, public lecturers, and lead- 
ing clergymen—men and women 
of otherwise impeccable speech— 
use like freely as a conjunction 
with no sense of sin. The Eng- 
lish teachers of these sections 
either bow to the inevitable and 
grudgingly admit the usage, or 
else persist in a never ending and 
futile attack upon it.” 


November 1949 
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High school teaching today is as 
good or better than it was... 


66 IGH school teaching today 
is as good or better than it 
was in the past, but it can still be 
improved if we take advantage of 
all that is known about effective 
education,” says Ralph W. Tyler, 
dean of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences, University of Chicago. 

Dr. Tyler recently conducted a 
study of the achievement of stu- 
dents in present-day high schools 
in comparison with high school 
students of 20 to 30 years ago. A 
series of tests and examinations 
written by students of that period 
were gathered from more than 40 
Ohio communities. These exer- 
cises were given to pupils in the 
same grades as those in which 
they had first been administered. 

The results were startling to 
those who often speak of the 
“good old days” when high school 
students supposedly learned more 
than they do now. In no commu- 
nity did the average score of the 
present high school students fall 
below the average of the students 
20 to 30 years before. In 80 per 
cent of the cases, the average 
scores of the present high school 
students exceeded the averages of 
the earlier period. 

“Teaching is expected to 
change the behavior of students,” 
Dr. Tyler says. “Behavior in the 
broad. sense includes thinking, 
feeling, acting. As a result of 
teaching, students are expected to 
have ideas they did not have be- 
fore, skills they did not previously 
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How To Improve 


High School Teaching 


possess, interests broader and 
more mature than they had, and 
ways of thinking that are more 
effective than those they previ- 
ously used.” 


What Are Objectives? 


One of the common weaknesses 
of high school teaching is the 
complete failure to set up objec- 
tives, according to Dr. Tyler. It 
is more essential to know what 
ends are to be reached than what 
content is to be covered and what 
devices are to be used. A teacher 
must ask: What does the student 
need? What kind of behavior 
changes should be made? After 
the desired behavior changes are 
determined, then the questions 
are: What are the ways by which 
these changes can be made? How 
can opportunities be given for 
practicing these changes? 

Teachers too often forget that 
it is the students’ own energy and 
activity that brings about learn- 
ing. Behavior is learned through 
practice under conditions which 
give meaning to it and which mo- 
tivate the learner. Too common 
are schools which have set up ob- 
jectives such as “skill in problem 
solving” or “appreciation of lit- 
erature,” and yet have provided 
no learning experience in which 
students could solve actual prob- 
lems, no experience with litera- 
ture which involves satisfactions 
and appreciations. 





RALPH W. TYLER 


Dean, Division of Social Sciences 
University of Chicago 


as told to Corma Mowrey 


Staff Writer, West Virginia 
School Journal and First Vice 
President of the National 
Education Association 





Dr. Tyler emphasizes the need 
for courage to change current 
practices in our high schools. 
High school learning experiences 
must relate to the objectives 
sought. What goes on in the class- 
rooms must have meaning for stu- 
dents. Learning experiences must 
motivate students to carry them 
enthusiastically and actively. A 
student learns what he does, not 
what the teacher does. 

To choose learning experiences 
that have real motivation for stu- 
dents requires a knowledge of the 
students, of their interests and 
concerns, and of the kinds of sat- 
isfactions they will get from vari- 
ous types of activities. 

Dr. Tyler says that too few 
learning experiences in the Amer- 
ican high school are carried to 
the point of high-level perform- 
ances and permanent learning. 
Learning must be carried to much 
higher levels if really significant 
changes in. behaving are to be 
made. 


Recognized goals, a greater variety of learning 


experiences, and better evaluation are needed in 
today’s high schools if we are to prepare youth 
for the democratic society of the 20th Century. 
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What Is a Good Curriculum? 


“There is also a distinct lack of 
variety of learning experiences,” 
Dr. Tyler believes. Students now 
in high school include those with 
great verbal facility, those with 
limited verbal ability, and those 
between these extremes. Know- 
ing how widely students vary, 
you would expect that diverse 
types of learning experiences 
would be used—verbal, pictorial, 
auditory, and direct experiences 
in the laboratory and in the com- 
munity. 

Dr. Tyler points out, however, 
that few high schools and few 
teachers actually provide a vari- 
ety of learning experiences appro- 
priate for the range of pupils in- 
volved. High schools are still ad- 
vising students who are having 
difficulty to take more work in 
the shop, or permitting them to go 
listlessly and unprofitably through 
learning experiences that are pri- 
marily verbal. 


A well-organized curriculum is 
one in which the various learning 
experiences reinforce one another 
so as to produce a maximum 
cumulative effect in promoting 
the objectives of the school. 

The high school curriculum fre- 
quently fails to provide an effec- 
tive sequence of learning experi- 
ences that carries the student to a 
high level of achievement in the 
various fields. Many high school 
courses build upon no previous 
courses, nor are they followed by 
courses that develop more deeply 
and broadly the basic learnings 
begun earlier. 

“For example,” says Dr. Tyler, 
“There is rarely much sequence in 
high school mathematics. Typical 
tenth grade geometry does not 
really build on ninth grade alge- 
bra. The same criticism could be 
made of most other fields. Yet 
without sequence, the possibility 
of reaching high achievement 
through the cumulative effects of 
several years of learning is lost.” 


Evaluation Essential 


Many teachers fail to see that 
evaluation is an integral part of 
teaching. Evaluation is necessary 
so that students will not be inade- 
quately taught because teachers 
fail to judge in advance just what 
methods will be effective, and so 
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that teachers may guide their own 
practices by a knowledge of suc- 
cess and failure. 

Appraisal and evaluation must 
not be limited to a few of the 





There is rarely much sequence 
in high school mathematics .. . 


more tangible results. A compre- 
hensive evaluation would show to 
what degree the desired changes 
in behavior are actually taking 
place. This means finding out the 
changes in students’ knowledge, 





skills, ways of thinking, interests, 
and attitudes, because these are 
major objectives. It means that 
teachers must not confine the test- 
ing of students to the information 
they recall and to specific subject 
skills they have developed. 

The primary purpose of evalu- 
ation is to obtain results that can 
be used for more intelligent teach- 
ing. Dr. Tyler emphasizes the 
need for evaluation measures that 
will help a student to know how 
he is doing and how he can do 
better. 

Results of tests, examinations, 
observations, interviews, and 
other data on student progress 
are too often simply filed away 
and not used. Thus the value of 
the appraisal is lost. 

“The American high school is 
the great contribution of the 
United States to education. The 
high school of today is better than 
that of the past, but there is still 
room for improvement. We have 
the opportunity to make better 
American high schools by im- 
proving high school teaching,” 
concludes Dr. Tyler. 








“Vhe'W. &. 44. saye:- 


“Good Human Relations Make 
Good Public Relations” 


In the first chapter of the book by William Saroyan entitled The 
Human Comedy there occurs an incident that is worth remembering. 
Ulysses, a little boy in the story, was accustomed to watching the 
trains pass through his home town of Ithaca. Ulysses was a friendly 
boy, eager to make friends and to know people. On so many occasions 
he had watched the trains go by and had nearly always wondered 
who was on them and where they were going. Each time he would 
wave to the train and to the people on it, but no one would wave back 
in return. No one did, until one day when Ulysses waved to a freight 
train on which a Negro was riding. To the great amazement of 
Ulysses, the Negro waved back to him. This pleased Ulysses so much 
that he went home quite happy. Here is an incident to illustrate how 
this simple greeting on the part of the Negro riding the freight train, 
made a favorable impression on a little boy. Undoubtedly, the boy 
Ulysses, thought more favorably of the train and the railroad because 
of it. The illustration is crude, but it carries some meaning. A little 
greeting or sign of recognition or kindness makes for good human 
relations. Good human relations makes for good public relations. 








Good human relations DO make good public relations” 





November 1949 
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The Prodigal Returns 
To First Grade 


LUCY DeBASE 
Stevens Point Public Schools 


FTER many years of teaching 
a variety of things, I found 
myself a year ago partly by 
choice, partly by force of circum- 
stance, back where I started—in 
first grade work. Considered by 
many the most difficult of all ele- 
mentary teaching levels I ap- 
proached the job with no few mis- 
givings, not the least of which 
sprang from my quite grey hair, 
a spreading figure, the frequent 
urge to sit down, and a voice that 
wore out by noon. On the credit 
side might be mentioned a 
weather eye kept reasonably open 
to the great change in present day 
methods and approach, more rev- 
olutionary in first grade perhaps 
than in any other, a generous 
supply of patience, and a peren- 
nial interest in children, (dies 
down in June, blooms again in 
September!) Furtherniore, I was 
blessed with a small group of pu- 
pils, quite different from the 40 
or more when I first began, a 
fairly well equipped room, a lib- 
eral schoo] system, and a lamb for 
a superintendent. 

Since a young and glamorous 
teacher had just preceded me in 
the room I wondered after the 
first week or two what had been 
the youngsters’ reaction to the, 
shall I say rather drastic change 
in personnel. To my casual query, 
“Have you had a nice time to- 
day?” would come the loyal re- 
ply, “Oh yes. But where is Miss 
S?” Billy, bright and restless, 
confided chumily one day, “You 
know I hate school. But I like 
you.” Once when I remarked, 
“Tsn’t Mary the quiet and helpful 
one?” Susan spoke up, “Yes, I 
just love her. I love everyone in 
this room. (Pause) I even love 
YOU.” 
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All this began to sound a bit 
more encouraging until the first 
mother to call greeted me late one 
afternoon in the semi-darkness of 
the entrance hall with the impul- 
sive, “Well, you don’t look so 
bad.” After the ensuing flutter of 
little embarrassed laughs from 
both of us she added hastily, “I 
mean, how do you stand it all day 
—one has me worn out.” 


Reading Is Complex 


Aside from the occasional child 
who learns to read independently 
without the need of the usual 
trappings, the teaching of read- 
ing still remains a most complex 
experience for both teacher and 





of glance at the job at hand and 
plunge in. 


Teaching Can Be Delightful 


There is no denying the inter- 
est, fascination, and hard work 
which occur the first few months. 
All but gone are the so-called drill 
periods of former years. You ap- 
proach the reading process indi- 
rectly, subtly, almost stealthily. 
Through the skillful manipulation 
of an infinite variety of materials 
and procedures a sort of three- 
ringed circus is launched involv- 
ing such things as reading readi- 
ness activities, experience charts, 


Although elementary teaching has not received the 
same recognition as that of the high school, yet it 
can be delightfully satisfying at any grade level 
and equally important in the educational system. 


learner. Fortunately the first 
grader is older now, more fre- 
quently six and six and a half 
years upon entrance rather than 
the baby of five and a half some 
years ago. He is more expertly 
made “ready” in kindergarten 
and, generally speaking, is anx- 
ious and avid for the tremendous 
experience of learning to read. 
I studied my “manual” every 
night. For the benefit of the un- 
initiated the manual is a most de- 
tailed and monumental work in 
guidance which accompanies a 
reading “system”. Like the for- 
tune teller’s crystal ball it “sees 
all, tells all.” But, so involved did 
I soon become in the complexi- 
ties of a modern reading pro- 
gram, I soon found there was not 
always time to read the manual. 
I’m afraid it just became a case 


word and phrase cards, duplicator 
material, workbooks, pre-primer 
sequences and the like, the stage 
set, the child exposed, and lo the 
miracle of reading unfolds before 
you. In no time at all Johnny, his 
eyes like stars, is galloping home 
some afternoon, a 30 page booklet 
tucked securely under his arm, 
ready to read to mother! Does it 
sound easy? It isn’t—only easier 
for Johnny. 

Successful teaching of children 
at any level, granted some apti- 
tude for it, can be a delightfully 
satisfying thing. It can also be a 
most difficult, exacting, painstak- 
ing, and somewhat nerve-racking 
business. This is especially true 
with the younger children where 
a constant multiplicity of small 
details and many interruptions 
tend to engulf the teacher from 
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the time she enters the building 
until leaving it at night. Some- 
thing of her plight must have 
struck our sympathetic superin- 
tendent a few years ago when in 
his benignity he assigned a 
weekly free period to all grade 
teachers. To my knowledge this 
is unheard of below the sixth 
grade. 

All teachers have woes, but it 
seems the bothersome trivia of 
the primary school are all in the 
first grade plus a few more—the 
restlessness and noise, the cry- 
babies and tattletales, the running 
to the toilet, the falling out of 
chairs, the lost milk money, the 
many notes to write and mothers’ 
phone calls to take, the intricacies 
of three-piece snowsuits pulled off 
and on four times a day, with 
zippers that stick (always when 
the janitor isn’t around), the 
eternal monotony. of ‘See Dick, 
See: Dick run.”, and above all the 
children’s absolute droop of 
fatigue by 2:30 in the afternnoon 
yet school must keep an hour 
longer!. It isn’t surprising that 
many able women transfer to 
higher grades and so very few 
ever step down. 


Prestige in Teaching 


All about me are the still 
familiar warnings of a continued 
teacher shortage, most acute it 
seems in the elementary grades. 
The reasons for this may be many 
and complex but surely a few are 
quite obvious. Isn’t it time that 
fair minded administrators, ap- 
preciative parents, and an in- 
formed citizenry wake up to the 
fact that a teacher makes consid- 
erable sacrifice in selecting ele- 
mentary work? For one thing, 
she sacrifices the continual mental 
stimulation and challenge which 
contact with the minds of older 
students produces; she frequently 
accepts less pay than her high 
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... enjoy most ... moments of gentle 
defiance which crop up periodically. 
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school friend, and most certainly 
she suffers some loss of prestige. 

Speaking of prestige, I was 
amused recenily when shopping 
in a small city where all teachers 
held at least bachelor degrees to 
overhear two saleswomen discuss- 
ing a high school teacher who had 
just bought a suit. “Isn’t she a 
grade teacher?” asked one. “Oh 
no-0-0,” was the reply, and there 
was no mistaking the respect in 
her voice, “She teaches English 
in the high school.” 

But to get back to first grade. 
Good teachers in this field have 
seldom been plentiful. Because of 
its difficulty a kindergarten-pri- 
mary graduate is often loathe to 
enter it. She is sometimes warned 
by other teachers to shun the 
grade, or, at best, teach it briefly 
and move on. To speed her de- 
parture we have heaped too many 
pupils upon her, over-supervised 
her, failed to shorten the day, 
and, as in the case of systems 
with mid-year promotions, re- 
quired that she repeat that begin- 
ning and most difficult part of her 
program twice in the same year. 


Compensations for Teaching 


Then why, you may ask, does 
anyone ever teach it at all? It 
must be because there are dis- 
tinct compensations, deeply satis- 
fying and abiding. I think there 
is nothing in the whole field of 
teaching quite like the joyous 
thrill which comes to a child 
when he first learns to read, if 
only a few lines, to write his 
name, be it ever so crude. Let the 
pundits worry and wrangle over 
what the aims of education should 
be, to our first grader there are 
no doubts. He is in school, at last, 
to learn to read and write and 
spell and figure. And to him the 
teacher is the bit of magic which 
has brought all this about. Thus 
you assume a pinnacle spot in his 
affection unequalled anywhere. 
His reward for you becomes an 
awesome respect enveloped in a 
very deep and special devotion, 
never again the same or as com- 
plete in any other grade, for as he 
grows older your “feet of clay,” 
alas, begin to emerge. 

Very humbling and _ heart- 
warming, all this, but I believe I 
enjoy most the moments of gentle 





. . . the intricacies of three-piece 
snow suits pulled on and off... 


defiance which crop up periodi- 
cally. I’m reminded of a time 
early in the fall when we had 
stressed courtesy to visitors most 
carefully a caller remained an un- 
usually long time chatting with 
me. One little fellow, giving up in 
disgust, put both feet up on the 
newly waxed and polished table, 
folded his arms, and assumed an 
attitude of afternoon siesta. Feet 
on table had not occurred before, 
the others failed to mimic him as 
I feared they might, and when 
the lady left he just swung his 
legs back again with a sigh and 
everything went on as usual. 

On another occasion a commit- 
tee of three youngsters was 
chosen to plan the “eats” for the 
valentine party. Knowing how 
easily the menu might swing to 
all sweets I had taken the precau- 
tion to plan several lessons on 
healthful foods and balanced 
lunches well ahead of time. In 
this they were with me to a man, 
and reports of vanishing “eating 
problems” in the home were grat- 
ifying. Came the day for plan- 
ning the party and the committee, 
headed by Jeanie, sat in a huddle 
in one corner of the room to plan. 
I had volunteered a word of cau- 
tion, then suggested they limit 
their choice to three foods besides 
milk. After less than 10 minutes’ 
deliberation Jeanie unhesitatingly 
brought her report to me for ap- 
proval; menu: bubble gum, pea- 
nuts, and candy hearts with love 
words on them! 

Need I go on? 
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More Benefits for Some Teachers 


OGNIZANT of the fact that 

Wisconsin teachers are inter- 
ested in getting the best insur- 
ance protection available, the 
Welfare Committee devoted most 
of its time to the study of differ- 
ent types of group insurance. 


At the time the WEA Welfare 
Committee was considering the 
now established WEA _ group 
plans of accident and health, hos- 
pital, and surgical group insur- 
ance written by the Washington 
National Insurance Company of 
Chicago, considerable thought 
was also given to the feasibility 
of making available dependents 
coverage. After due considera- 
tion it was decided at that time 
(in 1945), that “first things 
should come first” and that our 
chief concern had to be primarily 
with protecting the income of the 
“bread winner’. Since 1945, 
nearly every local in the State 
which did not have a plan of 
group income protection (health 
and accident insurance, etc.) has 
adopted one of the four plans of- 
fered. The accompanying map 
shows the coverage. 


Dependents Coverage 


In view of the above it is now 
felt that the time is ripe to pro- 
vide a form of dependents cover- 
age which may be added to the 
present plan No. 4 (which pro- 
vides employee accident and 
health, hospital, and_ surgical 
benefits) as offered by the Wash- 
ington National. While it is true 
that in some instances locals have 
dependents coverage, it is felt 
that there are still many units 
who are interested in dependents 
coverage. In certain instances lo- 
cals have expressed a desire to 
have the complete package of pro- 
tection. It was also felt that there 
would be a number of advantages 
in having all of the protection 
with one company. This in turn, 
conceivably would enable the 
Washington National to render 
WEA members even better and 





Editor’s Note: The report of the 
WEA Welfare Committee was adopted 
by the Representative Assembly on 
Nov. 3 as it was presented. 
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Your Welfare Committee has secured improve- 
ments in your group health and accident, hospi- 
tal, and surgical insurance which will make the 
plan more valuable to all those with dependents. 


more efficient service than in the 
past. 

In the course of our study it 
was found that a number of de- 
pendents plans are available. In 
some instances such plans have 
undergone considerable changes 
in the course of the past few 
years. Reports indicate that 
rates have been increased in some 
cases. Naturally the committee 
was interested in a sound plan. 
Furthermore it was vitally con- 
cerned with providing a plan of 
group dependents coverage which 
would fill the need over a period 
of many years. It must also be 
remembered that times are chang- 
ing and while there may be some 
advantage in providing rather 
high benefits for the dependents, 
such procedure would in turn 
necessitate rather high rates 
which in turn may become bur- 
densome should the salary situa- 
tion have some set-backs. In view 
of these facts the benefits as out- 
lined in the dependents coverage 
contained herein, have been set at 
a figure which will provide con- 
siderable help in the event of hos- 
pitalization or surgery, yet at the 
same time is being offered at rates 
within our reach. 

The proposed dependents cov- 
erage designed to be carried in 
conjunction with WEA group 
plan No. 4 will provide the fol- 
lowing protection: 


FOR SPOUSE 
$4.50 Daily Hospital Benefits up to 
35 days 
$45.00 maximum for hospital ex- 
penses* 
$100.00 maximum for surgical opera- 
tions 


Cost—$21.00 Annually 


FOR ALL CHILDREN 


$3.50 Daily Hospital Benefits up to 
35 days 
$35.00 maximum for hospital expenses 
$100.00 maximum for surgical opera- 
tions 


Cost—$12.30 Annually 


The above outlined dependents 
coverage is considered as supple- 
mentary insurance. The commit- 
tee wanted to make certain that 
it is written on a sound basis so 
that there will be no possibility 
that it will have an adverse effect 
on our present well functioning 
WEA group plan, which inciden- 
tally in our opinion has provided 
an excellent service to Wisconsin 
teachers, thanks to the fine coop- 
eration of many locals and the 
Washington National Insurance 
Company. In order to insure the 
success of this dependents group 
plan it was agreed that there 
would be a requirement to the 
effect that 75 per cent of the in- 
sured teachers with dependents 
enroll. In order that there may 
be no misunderstanding on this 
point, may we illustrate this re- 
quirement by means of an exam- 
ple. (Example: If in a local con- 
sisting of 100 teachers, 60 are 
enrolled under the WEA plan No. 
4 and 30 of that number have de- 
pendents, then 75 per cent of the 
30, or 22 teachers would be re- 
quired to enroll in order to make 
the dependents group plan effec- 
tive.) 


The Committee suggests that 
within the near future announce- 
ments of this dependents group 
plan be made to the various locals 
in the same manner as was fol- 
lowed when the WEA group plans 
were first introduced in 1945. 
These locals who are in need of 
this protection may then send 
their inquiries direct to the WEA 
office or to the group office of the 
Washington National in Madi- 





* After the dependents policy has 
been in force nine months, maternity 
coverage is also provided to take care 
of hospital expenses and surgical op- 
eration (schedule will contain details). 

Note: Unmarried children over three 
months and under age nineteen years 
are eligible for dependents coverage. 





son. Attention will be given to 
interested groups in the order re- 
quests are received. 

WEA members may be inter- 
ested to know that 6318 teachers 
now have the recommended group 
insurance, an increase of 303 
over 1948. 


Automobile Insurance 


The Committee also investi- 
gated group automobile insur- 
ance. Four insurance companies 
were contacted and it was found 
that three Wisconsin companies 


Planned 


HE MEMBERS of the Com- 

mittee on Locals Associations 
for the Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation enjoyed a year of splen- 
did cooperation among its mem- 
bership and from classroom 
teachers, supervisory and admin- 
istrative personnel, and other in- 
terested school patrons working 
together for the common good of 
our boys and girls. We have at- 
tempted to reach the individual 
member of the WEA through the 
locals associations and in turn 
have received valuable personal 
contributions from many of these 
teachers and school administra- 
tors. 

At the state convention this 
year we are combining with the 
WEA Public Relations Committee 
for a sectional meeting. One of 
the nation’s outstanding public 
relations experts, Otis Crosby, 
will lead the discussions on this 
important subject which affects 
every educator in the nation. 

The 35mm film strip based on 
the official WEA Handbook, 
“Guide to Action”, was shown 
wide spread at local association 
meetings. We urge others to re- 
quest the use of this film strip be- 
cause we are convinced that it has 
a story to tell relative to the ac- 
tivities of the WEA. Contact the 
WEA office if your group is inter- 
ested in making arrangements to 
have this shown to your group. 

A special effort was made to 





Epitors’ NOTE: the recommendations 
of the Locals Committee were approved 
by the Representative Assembly. 
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vould not offer a group automo- 
bile insurance plan that could 
operate within the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin. An out-state 
company presented a _ proposal 
which up to the present time has 
not been cleared with the Insur- 
ance Commission. The Commit- 
tee will continue to study auto- 
mobile group insurance and see 
if legislation can be passed to 
make a group plan available to 
teachers. 


The Committee has begun a 
study of a new Code of Ethics 


for Wisconsin. The Secretary has 
collected Codes of Ethics from 
many states and the Committee 
recommends that these be studied 
and a report be presented a year 
from now. 


ESTHER M. CZERWONKY, Milwaukee 
Chairman 

ROGER HOLTZ, Rice Lake 

GILBERT ANDERSON, Shawano 

Mrs. STELLA BITNEY, Eagleton 

REx LIEBENBERG, Madison 

J. P. LUTHER, Delavan 

INEZ ODEGARD, Mondovi 

JESS SMITH, Lake Geneva 

HALDIS SVANOE FRANSON, Wauwa- 
tosa 


Programs of Action 


All who participated in the Presidents’ meetings 
during the year have profited, and now the Locals 
Committee looks forward to the extension of 
that opportunity to other association officials. 


have a member of the Locals 
Committee be present at the 
County Institutes. The response 
by the County Superintendents to 
these requests was excellent. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the 
counties gave the Locals Commit- 
tee member a place on the pro- 
gram to explain the achievements 
and the activities of the state or- 
ganization. The cooperation be- 
tween the Locals Committee and 
the County Superintendents was 
appreciated. In some cases the 
County Institutes are the best 
vehicle for directing and encour- 
aging the professional organiza- 
tion among the rural teachers. 
Both spring and fall meetings 
of the locals presidents were held 
again this year. Due to the fact 
that the budget for this year was 
somewhat limited, the spring 
meetings were financed by the 
local association rather than the 
state organization. Reports indi- 
cated that all of these meetings 
were again well attended. These 
meetings tend to bring to the at- 
tention of the Presidents, usually 
the key person in the locals asso- 
ciation, the programs, policies and 
philosophies of the WEA. As a 
result of these contacts he is in 
a much better position to direct 


and organize the activities of his 
organization to make it more in- 
fluential and more effective. The 
officers of the state organization 
and central office personnel also 
gain inspiration and information 
through these contacts so they in 
turn may be more effective in 
their position in guiding and di- 
recting the work of the organiza- 
tion. 

The fall meeting of presidents 
was most encouraging. The at- 
tendance of the Presidents of Lo- 
cals was the best in recent years. 
The issues discussed were most 
helpful to all locals. The oppor- 
tunity of discussing an issue both 
pro and con always gives the par- 
ticipants a feeling of satisfaction. 
It is hoped that in the future 
these presidents meetings can be 
opportunities for workshops for 
all officers of locals and not only 
for the presidents. An enlight- 
ened WEA membership will be a 
more active membership. 

The Locals Consultant, Henry 
Weinlick, continued to work in 
close cooperation with the various 
WEA committees. He also con- 
tinued to make personal contacts 
with many of the locals organiza- 
tions. Local groups are encour- 
aged to call on the services of the 
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Locals Consultant as well as other 
central office personnel. They 
have a wealth of information 
available or obtainable to assist 
groups in making local surveys or 
studies or in helping teachers, su- 
pervisory and administrative per- 
sonnel, and board members in 
formulating policies or programs 
of action. 


Recommendations of Committee 


1. Increase the dues so the WEA state 
organization may have a sufficient 
budget to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the membership. 

2. More continuity of officers so the 
local organizations may strengthen 
in its effectiveness each year. 

3. Continue to stress that teachers 
should avail themselves of the serv- 
ices offered by their organization to 
help them to do a better job, not for 
selfish gains, but for the improve- 
ment of the opportunities for our 
boys and girls. 


Again our Committee appre- 
ciates the splendid spirit of co- 
operation enjoyed this year. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


THEO. A. SORENSON, Chippewa 
Falls, Chairman 
HAROLD F.. CONNoRS, Hurley 
HAROLD CRIPE, Racine 
WAYNE H. FLAMME, Antigo 
MARIE KENNEDY, Shell Lake 
ALICE M. MATSON, Eau Claire 
MAry McADAMS, Tomah 
GEORGE M. O’BRIEN, Two Rivers 
LERoy PETERSON, Madison 
JOHN STOFFEL, Richland Center 
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“Okay; so I don’t know who was the third 
President of the United States . . . do you 
know which dise jockey plays the hottest 
platters on the national hook-up? 
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The Year In Review 


DUCATION is universally on 

the move. Reports from other 
states are those of expansion and 
improvement of school opportuni- 
ties. Wisconsin is going forward 
with a departure from former 
practices. Its Legislature has 
placed upon the statute books en- 
actments which reflect a decided 
shift in policies controlling school 
support and philosophy. Accept- 
ance of some new proposals over 
formidable opposition is proof 
that the rank and file of our citi- 
zens have confidence in the tre- 
mendous power of the educational 
processes and are willing to sup- 
port them. 


Schools deserve appraisal on a 
fundamental basis. Their place 
in the American scheme of things 
is the valid basis upon which they 
should be judged. Trivial and 
narrow concepts have no place 
here. It was disheartening, for 
instance, to sit out long legisla- 
tive hearings on educational bills 
for the improvement of schools. 
Many speakers made no refer- 
ence to the educational welfare of 
boys and girls whatsoever. It had 
no evident effect upon their think- 
ing as the arguments revolved 
around comparative tax rates, 
comparative per capitas, bound- 
aries, suspicion, and unfounded 
fears. True, financial factors will 
always be important considera- 
tions but too often irrelevancies 
and little things confuse matters 
to the detriment of boys and girls. 
It would be naive to presume that 
the tendency to evaluate educa- 
tion by petty criteria can be erad- 
icated once and for all. In view 
of the state of national and world 
affairs the basic dependence of 
our democracy upon general en- 
lightenment is slowly being rec- 
ognized. Other values of educa- 
tion are well known and accepted 
but its contribution to national 
strength and survival needs to be 
highlighted. Our complicated and 
interwoven problems cannot be 
grasped by the uneducated. As 
tensions increase an untaught 
people may be victimized by the 
rabble rouser, the propagandist, 
or the alien ideologist. In a world 
of conflicts education must go 


0. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 





ahead. 

Jefferson warned us when he 
said, “Do not be too severe upon 
the errors of a people, but re- 
claim them by enlightening them. 
Educate and inform the whole 
mass of people. They are the only 
reliance for the preservation of 
liberty.” The role of education in 
our way of life can be dramatized 
with vividness. It must be pro- 
pounded in simple terms. Unless 
the national welfare and educa- 
tion become associated in the 
public mind as indissoluble ele- 
ments education will be vulner- 
able and insecure. 

Public attitudes are unstable as 
shown by the ease with which 
confidence is undermined. A pub- 
lic service as education is always 
handy as a whipping boy or 
source of economy. Governments 
and politicians may incline to- 
ward acceptable appropriations 
in lush times but the test comes 
when the economic situation sags. 
There was ample evidence of this 
in the last legislature. It is added 
reason for continuous and sound 
public relations on the local and 
state levels so that citizens will 
not lapse into indifference toward 
the vital role of education in the 
security and welfare of the 
nation. 

A problem related to the fore- 
going is taxation. It was the focal 
point of bitter legislative battles. 
Indications are that it will be in- 
creasingly so in the future. Since 
the heaviest tax load consists of 
federal taxes which took over 70 
cents of every dollar paid in Wis- 
consin in 1948, lawmakers found 
the imposition of additional state 
taxes a difficult problem. The 
hope was that when federal taxes 
receded it would provide more 
elbow room for state government. 
Moreover, the federal government 
had preempted practically all 
sources of tax revenue. There 
were suggestions that the pres- 
ent Congress would remove cer- 
tain excise taxes to be followed 
shortly by income tax reductions. 
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State legislatures looked forward 
to this federal relief as partial 
solutions of state and local fiscal 
problems. Recent international 
developments have dealt these 
fond hopes a severe blow as fed- 
eral expenditures for national 
protection and security seem to 
go up and tax reduction for the 
moment is out of the picture. Re- 
gardless of the federal picture, 
state and local problems must be 
met. The critical need for school 
buildings and larger staffs to 
teach the big enrolments are 
stark facts. In Wisconsin a Leg- 
islative Council is part of the ma- 
chinery to plan legislation. It has 
appointed a sub-committee on 
taxation as well as a sub-commit- 
tee on education. The WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee has initiated 
action to study taxation particu- 
larly as it affects schools and to 
work with other agencies which 
deal with the subject. It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that 
the taxation problem is the most 
important one facing the schools. 
The local associations of the WEA 
and other professional associa- 
tions can make a contribution by 
taking an active interest. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


No better testimony of the con- 
sistent recognition by the profes- 
sion of the work of the Associa- 
tion presents itself than the fact 
that the 1948-49 membership 
(22,801) broke the previous en- 
rolment by over 600. In accord- 
ance with its democratic struc- 
ture and philosophy the bulk of 
association work, especially in 
the formulation of policies and 
new projects, is done by commit- 
tees. Since each of them submits 
a report, references to their ac- 
complishments or plans would be 
a duplication. It should be 
pointed out that the pronounce- 
ments of WEA committees do not 
become the policies of the Asso- 
ciation until adopted by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. Commit- 
tees study, confer, and submit re- 
ports, but final approval is at the 
will of the delegates. 

Committee membership is 
based upon professional classifi- 
cations and geographic areas. The 
Secretary acts as recording sec- 
retary at all committee meetings. 
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The Annual Report of the Executive Secretary is 
an account of the progress and problems of pub- 
lic education during the year and a summary of 
the activities of your professional organization. 


During the past year he attended 
54 WEA and Credit Union com- 
mittee conferences. As an ob- 
server of committee action the 
Secretary wishes to acknowledge 
for WEA members the fine work 
of these groups. They give time 
and talent to repeated meetings 
devoted to improvement of the 
profession and betterment of the 
schools. Their industry and loy- 
alty to the cause of fellow mem- 
bers are an inspiration. Duties of 
several committees were espe- 
cially heavy during the legisla- 
tive session. The Secretary ex- 
presses his gratitude to all of 
them for their singleness of pur- 
pose, their sincerity, and good 
spirit. 

A new project of the WEA this 
year was the Distinguished 
School Board Member Service 
Award conducted jointly with the 
National School Service Institute. 
Local associations nominated a 
board member with outstanding 
service. The winner of the award 
was presented with an appropri- 
ate certificate by Governor Ren- 
nebohm at the annual admin- 
istrator and school board banquet 
in April. The occasion was the 
highlight of the convention. 
Board members appreciated this 
recognition of their official efforts. 


THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


One of the main duties which 
the central office eagerly accepts 
is to supply information. The 
mail inquiries and personal re- 
quests on the widest range of sub- 
jects are heavy. We receive them 
from locals and members and 
take some pride in the individual- 
ization of service. Perhaps the 
office service which is most ap- 
parent to members are formal re- 
leases on salary and financial sub- 
jects to assist locals and admin- 
istrators. 

Our research worker made the 
following studies which were 


mailed during the year: General 
salary studies, separately, for 
city schools, schools under super- 
vising principals, state graded 
schools, and one-room rural teach- 
ers. There was a salary study for 
county superintendents and one 
for city superintendents. Other 
studies which were distributed 
generally were, per pupil costs in 
city schools, per pupil costs in vil- 
lage schools, public education 
state and national, teachers sal- 
aries and economic trends, and 
per capita wealth and tax rates. 

Unpublished studies for specific 
or legislative purposes included 
future school enrolment, sample 
calculations of state aid, state aid 
(old) payments analyzed for sev- 
eral counties, salaries of special 
teachers, and numerous salary 
schedule compilations. 


In addition to the above re- 
search was conducted in miscel- 
laneous areas for individuals, lo- 
cal associations, state associa- 
tions, and federal agencies. De- 
mands are heavy but the office 
makes every effort to supply re- 
quested data as promptly as the 
time involved and availability of 
source materials permit. Know- 
ing full well the danger of super- 
latives, it is doubtful if any com- 


parable association supplies its — 


membership with as much perti- 
nent statistical material as does 
the WEA. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


The Journal has now had a 
year’s publication in larger size. 
Readers seem to like the changed 
format. Continually soaring 
printing costs have posed a prob- 
lem. For several years the adver- 
tising receipts, although in- 
creased, have not covered the cost 
of the magazine. Your editors and 
officers feel that it would be un- 
satisfactory to include more ad- 
vertising in the limited number 
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of pages and reduce reading ma- 
terial correspondingly. 

Much space in the Journal is 
necessarily devoted to organiza- 
tional material, reports, and 
business matters which must be 
published. WEA members are 
again urged to send us accounts 
of accomplishments of locals, de- 
velopments in classroom tech- 
niques, or human interest stories. 
The Journal has always been 
available for members to express 
themselves upon professional 
matters. 


FIELD SERVICE 


The Locals Consultant was in 
attendance upon and spoke at 148 
meetings since a year ago. He ap- 
peared before 68 city and 32 
county associations. Also on his 
itinerary were meetings at county 
normal schools, university classes, 
state teachers colleges, high 
schools, presidents meetings, and 
radio. In addition he attended 15 
meetings of various types. 


FINANCES 


The need for increase of dues 
recommended by the Executive 
Committee has been explained at 
recent meetings of locals presi- 
dents. A statement by the Treas- 
urer in the October Journal is 
also enlightening. For several 
years the association has been 
carrying on a $5.00 membership 
expenditure program on $2.00 
dues. This anomalous situation 
was possible on account of a size- 
able reserve with which to oper- 
ate. Costs of operating the asso- 
ciation have risen in the same de- 
gree as costs in every business. 
Members of WEA rightfully ask 
for expanded services. They have 
been granted within financial lim- 
itations. If the services are to be 
maintained and improved the 
means must be provided. The 
dues recommended by the Execu- 
tive Committee are lower than 
those of neighbor states, some of 
which are presently contemplat- 
ing another increase. If the WEA 
is to continue to play its part in 
the progress of the state, if it is 
to continue to speak forcefully for 
a unified profession, its program 
must be established on a broader 
scope. The WEA is your organi- 
zation. It can serve you best if 
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WEA Votes $5.00 Dues 


The amendment to the constitution pertaining to the membership 
dues which appeared in the September Journal was amended by the 
Representative Assembly to read as follows: 

1. Amend Article II, Section 2, by striking out the first sentence 
of said section and substituting therefor the following: Membership 
dues shall be $5.00 for 1950-51 and thereafter dues shall be fixed by 
the Representative Assembly based upon the budget adopted, but shall 
not be reduced before the reserve balance in the association funds as 
of September 1 equal 30 per cent of the current budget and such 
annual dues shall not be more than $5.00. 








it is maintained upon a sound and 
resourceful basis. 


THE CONVENTION 


As teachers approach the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium on Novem- 
ber 3 they will note that an im- 
mense structure has arisen across 
the street. It is the Arena, an ad- 
dition to the present Auditorium. 
With a seating capacity of 13,000 
it will house the WEA general 
programs in 1950, thus ending the 
present two-ring performances. 
Mr. Maas, the Auditorium man- 
ager, takes justifiable pride as he 
conducts one through the vast 
project. It is well planned in all 
respects. Conventioners can go 
from the arena directly to the 
present building where the exhib- 
its will continue to be placed. An 
additional 100 exhibit booths will 
be available, a relief to many com- 
panies who have been unable to 
secure space to show their mer- 
chandise. Everyone looks forward 
to the 1950 convention with 
13,000 in one assembly. 

As full-time servants of the 
WEA the Secretary and staff ex- 
press their sincere appreciation 
to the President and Executive 
Committee for their assistance in 
carrying on the varied and multi- 
tudinous functions of the associa- 
tion. The officers have come to 
grips with many problems and 


What is Democracy? 


Democracy is dynamic; it finds room 
for the new and the innovating prac- 
tice; it carries within itself the prin- 
ciple of the possibility of individual 
and social improvement. It moves to- 
ward the goal of a better life for each 
and every individual who will by his 
own efforts and in co-operation with 
others seek to move democracy for- 
ward.—JOHN W. STUDEBAKER. 


disposed of them in a business- 
like manner. In a large organiza- 
tion diversity of views is only nat- 
ural. The officers and central of- 
fice have exercised their judgment 
in matters for the best interests 
of the membership. It was in- 
cumbent at times to take forth- 
right and courageous positions on 
legislation but the expressed un- 
derstanding of WEA members 
was reassuring. 

Your Secretary extends his ap- 
preciation to the members and 
local associations for their splen- 
did cooperation during the year. 
There is every reason to believe 
that the unification of purpose 
and spirit which characterizes the 
association shall flourish in even 
larger measure to the credit and 
benefit of the teaching profession. 


WEA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Summary of Action at the Meet- 
ing in Madison—Sept. 22, 
1949, 7:30 P. M. 

Treasurer Vincent submitted 
his report. Discussion on the rela- 
tionship of the report to finances 
and proposed dues followed. It 
was agreed that a digest of the 
Treasurer’s report be published in 
the Journal.. 

Voted that the refund on du- 
plicate WEA memberships be 
$2.50. 

The Committee formulated the 
1950 Budget. It was approved for 
recommendation to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee make a study of taxation 
in conjunction with cooperating 
agencies or departments. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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Nicial Family or 50 


Of the seven elective positions in the WEA official family for 1950, 
your Representative Assembly chose three new members and re-elected 
four. Winston Brown of Waukesha was chosen to succeed Lester M. Emans 
of Eau Claire as president for 1950. Catherine Behrens of Kenosha suc- 
ceeds Alice Matson of Eau Claire as second vice president, and Margaret 
Spielmacher of Superior takes the place of Roger Holtz of Watertown as 
third vice president. Kenneth H. Beger of Neenah was re-elected first vice 
president, and Kenneth Sager of Appleton and Robert W. Ostrander of 
Lancaster succeed themselves on the Executive Committee for three-year 
terms. P. M. Vincent of Stevens Point was re-elected treasurer for a three- 
year term without opposition. When officers take over their responsibilities 
on January 1, Mr. Emans as past president becomes an ex-officio member 





WIN Feary own of the Executive Committee for one year. All other officers whose pictures 
ee appear on these pages were selected by previous Representative Assemblies 


for three-year periods. 
Below is a list of presidents of local associations. If there are any 
corrections, please notify the WEA office. 








2nd Vice President 
CATHERINE BEHRENS 


Kenosha 


1st Vice President 
KENNETH H. BEGER 


Neenah 


Presidents of the Associations 
CITIES 


Antigo—Eileen O’Brien, High School 
Appleton—Robert Shreve, 828 North Badger Ave. 
Ashland—George Kinney, Rt. 1, Box 13A 
Baraboo—Garner L. Smith, 820 Second St. 
Barron—John E. Hoar, Barron 

Beaver Dam—Elaine Altemus, High School 
Beloit—Norbert Walzer, Lincoln Jr. H. S. 
Berlin—Margaret Williams, Berlin 

Black River Falls—N. E. Watson, High School 
Bloomer—Clarence Gorges, High School 

Blue River-Muscoda—Neil D. Greene, Muscoda 
Yoscobel—Jane Schuster, 188 Mary St. 
Burlington—Bernice Geraghty, 511 Kane St. 
Central STC—Harold M. Tolo, Stevens Point 
Chilton—Harold H. Sheedy, High School 

Chippewa Falls—Gertrude Korger, 123 S. Main St. 
Clintonville—E. A. Hutchinson, 133—8th St. 
Columbus—Mrs. Gladys Swarthout, County Normal Sch. 
Cornell—W. J. Stowell, Cornell 

Cudahy—John Misun, 3745 East Somers Ave. 
Delavan—Oliver Moun, 115 S. 5th St. 

De Pere—Virgil Ziemer, Nicolet H. S., West De Pere 
Eau Claire—Adrian Burmeister, 210 Roosevelt Ave. 
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Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 


Stevens Point 


8rd Vice President 
MARG’ET SPIELMACHER 


Superior 


Eau Claire STC—W. P. Clark, Eau Claire 
Edgerton—Marvin O. Thostenson, 613 Blaine St. 
Elkhorn—Lawrence Baxter, 13 N. Jackson St. 
Evansville—Mrs. Della Davis Moss, High School 
Fond du Lac—Joseph Capicik, 538 S. Marr St. 

Ft. Atkintson—Mrs. Carlton Reuter, Caswell Sch. 
Green Bay—Margaret Bassett, 523 Chicago St. 
Green Bay—Voc. Sch.—George Southern, 200 S. Broadway 
Greendale—Richard J. Bergner, Greendale 
Hartford—Wm. Roddick, High School 

Hudson—W. J. Heiting, 802—3rd St. 

Hurley—Alois A. Hoffman, Hurley 
Janesville—Grant E. Thayer, 408 S. Main St. 
Jefferson—Kenneth C. Palmer, Route 1 
Kaukauna—James C. Vandehey, Kaukauna 
Kenosha—Catherine Behrens, 6521—19th Ave. 
Kiel—Juanita Sullivan, Box 54 

La Crosse—Emerson G. Wulling, STC, La Crosse 
Lake Geneva—Warren Jarvis, Wisconsin St. 
Lancaster—Omar Kussow, Lancaster 
Madison—Viola Norton, 150 W. Gorham St. 
Manitowoc—Wm. B. Jones, 2606 School St., Two Rivers 
Marinette—Antoinette Strege, 1464 Newberry Ave. 
Marshfield—George Sommers, Senior H. S. 
Mayville—Dale Stone, High School 
Medford—Ralph Abrahamson, Medford 
Menasha—Mabel Knaup, Butte des Morts School 
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Exec. Com. Dist. I 
OMER LOOP 


Superior 


Executive Secretary 
0. H. PLENZKE 


Madison 





Exec: Com. Dist. IV 
R. F. LEWIS 


Waukesha 


Exec. Com. Dist. V 
R. W. OSTRANDER 


Lancaster 


Menomonie—Virginia P. Aceto, 342 Main St., Apt. 2 

Merrill—John Bernd, 907 E. Main St. 

Milton-Milton Jct.—Curtis Hotten, Madison Ave., Milton 

Milwaukee STC—A. A. Suppan, STC, Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Pub. Sch. Adm.—Elias Lane, 6415 W. Mt. Ver- 
non Ave., Milwaukee 13 

Milwaukee Teachers Assn.—Marcella Schneider, 326 Hotel 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Voc. Sch.—Helen Elliott, 1720 N. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 2 

Milwaukee Elem. Prin. —Otto A. Birr; 2576 N. 46th St., 
Milwaukee 10 

Milwaukee Secondary Educ. Assn.—Gerda P. Wittman, Ho- 
tel Randolph 

Monroe—Werner Blum, Lincoln Building 

Montfort-Livingston—Fred Carthew, Graded School, Liv- 
ingston 

Mosinee—Bruce Karnath, Mosinee 

Neenah—Kenneth Peterson, High School 

Nekoosa—Minnie B. Hentschel, Nekoosa 

New London—Merlin Brunner, Jr. High School 

New Richmond—Frederic G. Mumma, 450 S. Arch St. 

Niagara—Lee Wallenfang, Niagara 

N. Fond du Lac—Joe Sheski, 705 Florida Ave. 

Oconomowoc—Edward Blecha, Lincoln Sch. 

Oconto—Kathryn Kenney, 122 Cross St. 

Oconto Falls—Richard F. Moss, 404 Maple Ave. 

Oshkosh—Gordon Kester, 231 West Irving St. 

Park Falls—C. J. Kepler, Park Falls 

Pewaukee—Harold Rolseth, Pewaukee 

Platteville—Ruby I. Illifret, 221 N. Elm St. 
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Exec. Com. Dist. III 
A. W. ZELLMER 


Wisconsin Rapids 


Exec. Com. Dist. II 
KENNETH SAGER 


Appleton 


Past President 
LESTER M. EMANS 


Eau Claire 


Exec. Com. Dist. VI 
GEORGIANA GALLOGLY 


Milwaukee 


Platteville STC—Mary Reynolds, Platteville 

Plymouth—Herbert W. Upright, 525 Smith St. 

Portage—Carl W. Handke, 912 MacFarlane Rd. 

Port Washington—Walter R. Smith, 416 W. Grand Ave. 

Prairie du Chien—Harold J. Rasmussen, High School 

Racine—Theodore Stewart, 3423 Kinzie Ave. 

Reedsburg—Michael Pozgay, 234 Laurel St. 

Rhinelander—Ferne Schoenfeld, 502—A N. Stevens St. 

Rice Lake—Thomas Ritzinger, Washington H. S. 

Richland Center—Melvin Frank, Park Street 

Ripon—Edgar Sherman, Jr. High School 

Shawano—Frank Karasek, High School 

Sheboy gan—Edward H. Goebel, North H. S. 

Sheboygan Falls—Orland M. Swanson, School St., H. S. 
Bldg. ‘ 

Shorewood—Pearl E. Berg, 1600 E. Lake Bluff Blvd., Mil- 
waukee 11 

So. Milwaukee—Wilson C. Beneditz, Madison Sch. 

Sparta—Fred Libbey, High School 

Spooner—Norman K. Aderhold, Spooner City Schools 

Stevens Point—Ray Hager, P. J. Jacobs H. S. 

Stoughton—Mabel Tuhus, 204 E. Prospect St. 

Stout Institute—E. R. Oetting, 224—13th St., Menomonie 

Superior—Ruth E. Penson, 2635 Hammond Ave. 

Superior State College—Thorpe M. Langley, Superior 

Tomah—Edna Anderson, Tomah 

Tomahawk—Milan J. Bloecher, 1024. W. Wisconsin 

Two Rivers—Charles McGiven, Two Rivers 

Univ. of Wis.—John Guy Fowlkes, Educ.-Engr. Bldg., 
U. of W., Madison 

Viroqua—Gordon H. Shepard, Jr. High School 

















Washburn—Irene Ungrodt, Washburn 

Watertown—Joseph Schecota, 500 Lincoln St. 

Waukesha—O. E. Born, 419 N. Grand Ave. 

Waupaca—Arnold Barnes, Waupaca 

Waupun—Casimir J. Casper, High School 

Wausau—Bernard Cunningham, 711 N. 2nd Ave. 

Wauwatosa—Lylith V. Lund, 1732 Wauwatosa Ave., Wau- 
watosa 13 

West Allis—Hoyt Rawlings, 7510 W. National Ave., West 
Allis 14 

West Allis Voc.—George Elliott, Voc. Sch., West Allis 14 

West Bend—Carl M. Kuss, 151 Edgewood Lane 

West Milwaukee—Erwin H. Schubert, 5104 W. Greenfield 
Ave., Milwaukee 14 

Whitefish Bay—Edgar Kundman, 1200 E. Fairmount Ave., 
Milwaukee 11 

Whitewater—Wilma Matz, High School 

Wisconsin Rapids—Randolph Facklam, 130—10th St., N 

Wis. Sch. for Deaf—Mrs. Jessie S. Storey, 309 W. Wal- 
worth Ave., Delavan 


COUNTIES 


Adams—Mrs. Frances E. Day, Box 247, Friendship 

Ashland—-Joe Westlund, Glidden 

Barron—Richard Kahl, Dallas 

Bayfield—M. A. Vesperman, Drummond 

Brown—Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn, 512 Pine St., Green Bay 

Buffalo—Mrs. Ella Olufson, 637 W. Hudson St., Mondovi 

Burnett—Milton Mueller, Grantsburg 

Calumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Chippewa—Mrs. Stella Bitney, Box 361, Bloomer 

Clark—Clayton Wright, Colby 

Columbia—William Kolkoski, Pardeeville 

Crawford—Mrs. Catherine McGargle, Boscobel 

Dane (Eastern)—Cecil D. Kielley, 1517 Major Ave., Madi- 
son 4 

Dane (Western)—Maria Kruse, Hubbard St., Middleton 

Dodge—Martin Beske, Burnett 

Door—Lawrence Johnson, Brussels 

Door—Sam L. Moreau, Sturgeon Bay 

Douglas—Mrs. Almyra Helwig, 1405 Catlin Ave., Superior 

Dunn—Stanley Cotts, 6th-Galvin Apts., Menomonie 

Eau Claire—Mrs. Miriam Mattison, 811 Chippewa St., Eau 
Claire 

Fond du Lac—Howard Hess, P. O. Box 185, Brandon 

Florence—I. E. Lotz, Florence 

Forest—Percy Rasmussen, Laona 

Grant—Kenneth Holt, Cassville 

Green—Marian Newman, Juda 

Green Lake—Mrs. Marcella Abendroth, Green Lake 

Iowa—Ronald R. Eastman, Rewey 

Iron—Gustave Bystrom, Iron Belt 

Jackson—Frank Janisch, Alma Center 

Jefferson—R. H. Chitwood, Johnson Creek 

Juneau—R. A. Herbison, Necedah 

Kenosha—Mrs. Vera Nappe, Rt. 4, Kenosha 

Kewaunee—Arnold Dequaine, Bay View Graded School, R. 2, 
Luxemburg 

La Crosse—W. Earl Zepplin, 216'4 Pine St., Sparta 

Lafayette—Jesse Holman, Argyle 

Langlade—Mrs. Sarah Ohmsted, Route 1, Bryant 

Lincoln—Alvin Ruprecht, Court House, Merrill 

Manitowoc—LaVerne Manlick, Route 4, Manitowoc 

Manitowoc—Leon Strouf, Tannery School, Route 1, Two 
Rivers 

Marathon—Llyod Thompson, Rothschild 

Marinette—Clayton Lee, Crivitz 

Marquette—Arden Gohlke, Westfield 

Milwaukee—Mrs. Fern G. Kimball, 6140 N. Santa Monica 
Blvd., Milwaukee 11 

Monroe—Elma E. Sholes, Courthouse, Sparta 

Oconto—Alvin Brandemuehl, Gillett 

Oneida—Otis Winchester, Minocqua 

Outagamie—Mrs. Ervin Young, Box 464, Seymour 

Ozaukee—Howard Steffen, Thiensville 

Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—Gertrude Fellenz, Ellsworth 
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Polk—Dary] K. Lein, Amery 

Portage—Frank Hanna, Rosholt 

Price—Clifford Hvass, Catawba 

Racine—Lyle Jacobson, Box 213, Waterford 

Richland—Catherine Marshall, Yuba 

Rock—Mrs. Gladys Lee, 339 Home Park Ave., Janesville 

Rusk—G. T. Longbotham, Ladysmith 

St. Croix—E. S. Waldahl, Woodville 

Sauk—Mrs. Margie Luebke, Route 2, Baraboo 

Sawyer—Valentine Colpitts, Radisson 

Shawano—Everett J. Martin, Tigerton 

Sheboygan—Viola Seider, Rt. 1, Waldo 

Taylor—Leo Duffy, State Graded School, Lublin 

Trempealeau—Ernest E. Sobotta, Route 3, Arcadia 

Vernon—E. C. Knudson, Westby 

Vilas—Walter Engel, Manitowish Waters School, Manito- 
wish 

Walworth—Arvid Thompson, Williams Bay 

Washburn—Mrs. Leola Buckman, Box 174, Spooner 

Washington—Winifred Gerner, Route 2, West Bend 

Waukesha—Donald D. Williams, Route 1, Box 198, Wau- 
kesha 

Waupaca—Robert C. Van Raalte, Ogdensburg 

Waushara—Howard Goman, Hancock 

Winnebago—Mrs. Leora Adams, 241 Prospect St., Menasha 

Wood—Mrs. Maria Yeske, Rt. 1, Vesper 
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Frederick J. Moffitt, New York State Education Department. 
Reprinted by permission 
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What Good Will 
English Do Me? 


HE PERIOD of adjustment 

and change which has fol- 
lowed the close of the second 
world war has brought to edu- 
cators the realization that many 
phases of our secondary school 
curriculum must be reorganized 
to meet the needs of students fac- 
ing a fast moving and completely 
modernized world. To no one is 
this necessity for change more 
apparent than to the teacher of 
high school English. 

For a number of years pupil in- 
terest in the so-called “tradi- 
tional” English has been on the 
decline, and instructors are con- 
tinually confronted by the stu- 
dent question “what good will 
this do me?” The answer is diffi- 
cult—particularly in a rural high 
school situation where the boy 
who has enrolled primarily to 
learn modern methods of agricul- 
ture, finds himself faced with 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It’, 
and the farm girl is forced to 
spend hours of concentration 
upon “Silas Marner’. 


Ideal Situation 


That there is a definite value to 
these classics, we who have stud- 
ied and taught them well realize 
—but whether their value is great 
enough to warrant the place 
which they now occupy in our 
teaching program is questionable. 

The ideal situation is, of 
course, the division of students 
into two distinct groups: (1) the 
vocational and (2) the college 
prep sections. The ideal, how- 
ever, is too often the impossible, 
and in the smaller high schools 
the number of English teachers 
per school, the expected duties 
within a given time allotment, 
and the needs of the greater num- 
ber of students make it improb- 
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PHYLLIS WEBB OTTUM 


English Teacher 
New Holstein High School 





able that such division could be 
practical. 

Perhaps then, our answer lies 
in the so-called “functional” type 
of English—a class_ which 
throughout the first three years 
(when English is a required sub- 
ject) brings to the student those 
phases of the work which he will 
use after high school in his prac- 
tical and daily life. This type of 
applicable English should make 
him feel that his language is his 
own, to use easily in his business 
career, and that his literature is 
a guide for reference material, 
for background information but 
most of all—for his own reading 
enjoyment throughout his entire 
life. 


Practical Approach 


The most practical approach, 
from the teacher’s viewpoint is, 
undoubtedly, the four unit plan 
including (in their broadest 
sense) work in (1) Speech (2) 
Grammar (3) Literature and (4) 
Creative Writing. One may use 
any of them as the starting point, 
since all should integrate one 
with another to form the whole— 
being titled by units merely ac- 





cording to stress upon a particu- 
lar phase of the work. For pur- 
poses of clarity, I shall consider 
them in the order listed above. 


(1) Speech. This is vital to 
any student, regardless of his 
eventual occupation, as he, him- 
self, can readily see. The unit 
should begin with a discussion of 
the importance of self expression 
in the business and the social 
world of today, proceed to ways, 
means, and technicalities of pres- 
entation, and then become func- 
tional to the individual pupil. 
This may be done through floor 
talks which present factual mate- 
rial or discussions based upon 
active participation in activities 
within the student’s major-inter- 
est field i.e. dramatics, home eco- 
nomics, F. F. A. or athletics. The 
unit may culminate in roundtable 
discussions or debate—the main 
point being to keep the student 
expressing himself upon those 
things which are interesting, at- 
tractive, and directly necessary to 
him. 

(2) Grammar. This unit is 
quite possibly the most difficult 
to present to the average student 
as a reasonable and functional 
project, since he becomes lost in 
a maze of rules and all too often 
fails to see any possibility of prac- 
tical application to his own world. 
That grammar must be taught, 
we all agree—and perhaps the 


Although many high school students look upon tradi- 
tional English courses as uninteresting and impratical, 
the subject can be made attractive if the needs and 
abilities of the pupils are given first consideration. 
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best and most direct method is 
found in the use of a progressive 
eworkbook. Many of these are 
now on the market, and are ar- 
ranged with attractive daily exer- 
cises and practical inclusions. 
Stress should be placed on the 
punctuation and form of the busi- 
ness letter, on vocabulary, and the 
fundamental elements of every 
day conversational grammar. The 
old comparison between two 
equally qualified applicants for 
the same position, the one using 
correct English, the other un- 
grammatical, is still an apt one, 
and may be used at the outset to 
present a small but practical rea- 
son for the study of this type of 
unit. 

(3) Literature. Here we have 
our greatest range of material, 
and our best “selling point’’ as 
far as student interest is con- 
cerned. Many of our “old stand- 
bys” have ceased to have a very 
practical value because they are 
completely out of the comprehen- 
sion of the present day pupil. He 
cannot imagine himself as one of 
Scott’s knights or as a Victorian 
gentleman. Furthermore, he sees 
little merit or challenge in trying 
to grasp their significance. He is 
merely bored, and will quickly re- 
turn to his pulp magazines, with 
a soured and “not for me” atti- 
tude toward English in general 
and literature in particular. Since 
we do not expect him ‘to spend his 
reading time with ‘a seleetion of 
Chaucer or Thackeray, let us pre- 
sent to him the good and solid 
reading of his own era: that type 
of reading material which is at- 
tractive enough to. lift his mind 
from the common channel of pulp 
and comic magazine publications 
—for these periodicals are rap- 
idly becoming a very real and se- 
rious danger to the reading hab- 
its of the younger generation. 

There is a world of short: sto- 
ries by standard authors, and sev- 
eral new anthologies include 
scores of them, ranging from the 
war stories of Pyle and Schram 
to the eerie thrills of Edgar Allen 
Poe. Here the -student can feel 
himself on familiar ground; he 
reads of people he could know, 
against a background which he 
can imagine and comprehend— 
and his interest will lead him to 
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his own school or city library, and 
away from the magazine stand of 
the corner drug store. 

The farm folk of Willa Cather, 
the New Yorkers of Katherine 
Brush, the simplicity of Gals- 
worthy and the teen-ager scope of 
Benson and Daly—all can come 
to the student by way of this unit, 
captivate his interest and rid him 
of the all-too prevalent idea that 
“English class literature” is un- 
real and forbidding. It comes 
closer to him, as something to use 
for the pleasure of a quiet eve- 





. . . begin with the discussion 
of the importance of self 


expression in the... world. 


ning at home. From simple be- 
ginnings and through the use of 
the “free reading” book report 
plan, the individual may find his 
choice extending to the novel, and 
back from that eventually to the 
level of Stevenson, Cooper and to 
Dickens. Thus he goes easily from 
the familiar to the strange, rather 
than finding himself so lost at the 
beginning that he sees no foot- 
hold to progress. 

(4) Creative Writing. This 
unit may well form the culmina- 
tion of the year’s’ work—as the 
student learns to express himself 
on -paper—to organize personal 
essays, practical journalism and 
general self exposition. Friendly 
and social letter writing may well 
be included, while the writing 
and editing of the school news- 
paper or of local news is always 
popular. Some students will actu- 
ally enjoy trying a short story or 
a book review, while others will 
find a practical advantage in or- 
ganizing essays for their farm 
project contests (often required 
in agriculture) or in discovering 
the technicalities of producing a 
term paper. No unit may be more 
elastic or more individualistic 
than this one. 


And so we have our functional 
English program. Whether it will 
meet the present needs we can de- 
termine only by trial, error, 
change, and re-trial. But it is cer- 
tain that it is a step in the right 
direction, and that it will do much 
toward changing the attitude that 
English is a “boring require- 
ment” to one that considers Eng- 
lish as a practical and desirable 
subject for any student in our 
modern high school. 


What Happened to the Hen? 


DWARD C. LINDEMAN of 

the New York School of So- 
cial Work recently repeated very 
effectively a humorous paragraph 
on educational lingo which he 
found in the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. We quote: 


“The evolution of. the pre- 
scribed educational lingo has been 
an amazing development. In about 
1900 a teacher at a university 
brought a hen to class for teach- 
ing purposes, while this was an 
innovation, the hen was simply a 
hen. By 1910 this hen was a 
“problem.” In 1915 it had be- 
come a “project.” Around 1919 
the hen was a “unit of work.” 
By 1925 it had become an “activ- 
ity.” In 1930 it was the “basis 
of an integrated program.” And 
lo! In 1936 the poor hen had be- 
come a “frame of reference.” As 
1941 drew. to a close, it was “im- 
plemented” into an “area in a 
workshop.” In 1942 it appears to 
have been “calibrated” as part of 
the “orchestration of school and 
community activity.” What do 
they say about her in 1949?” 


Teachers ought to be concerned 
more with big ideas and less with 
big words. Sometimes we floun- 
der in our own verbosity! Truly, 
the above quote is a classic. 
—Excerpt from J'he Industrial Arts 

Teacher, A Bulietin of News and 


Views of the American Industrial 
Association. 


xk wk * 


A Good Idea 


A successful diplomat is a man 
who is always on his toes but 
never on the other fellows. 
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In reply to questions about the Emma Brookmire Mem- 
orial Fund, Mrs. Minneta A. Hastings, past president 
of the National and Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, tells how students may receive assistance 
to prepare themselves for the teaching profession. 





Q. Among the many activities of 


the Wisconsin Congress of 
_ Parents and Teachers is the 
Emma Brookmire Memorial 
Fund. What is it? 


. The Emma Brookmire Fund 
has been established by the 
Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers in memory 
of, and to honor Emma Brook- 
mire who was a fine educator 
with a firm belief in the need 
of home and school coopera- 
tion. She served for years as 
field secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Congress and before that 
in many parent-teacher capac- 
ities while active in the edu- 
cational staff of the Marinette 
Public Schools. 


. What is the object of the Wis- 
consin Congress in promoting 
the Fund? ; 


. Not only is it a fitting tribute 
to perpetuate her spirit but it 
also provides assistance for a 
succession of young folks of 
similar hopes and desires who 
wish to equip themselves for 
active work in the field of edu- 
cation, in that they in turn 
may prepare to carry out the 
work so dear to Miss Brook- 
mire and to which she devoted 
her life. 


Q. How has the money been 


raised for the fund? 


. Originally a number of gifts 
from the friends of Miss 
Brookmire gave the fund its 
start. That was in 1946. Since 
then a thrilling feature of 
each state convention has been 
the “March of Presidents’ 
where gifts from all over the 
state are brought together 
and added to the fund. It isa 
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tangible and dramatic demon- 
stration of parent-teacher co- 
operation. There is a growing 
number of memorial gifts to 
the fund from individuals and 
associations. At present the 
fund amounts to about $5000. 


Q. Who is eligible to receive a 


Q. 
A. 


>d 


loan? 


. Applicants may be either 


young men or young women 
in good health who are pre- 
paring themselves for a career 
in public school work, or those 
engaged in this work who 
wish to further their educa- 
tion. The applicant must have 
completed, with proven abil- 
ity, at least two years of pro- 
fessional training in a teach- 
ers college or its equivalent. 
He must be recommended by 
a local parent-teachers asso- 
ciation, or a Council of PTA’s 
and by members of the faculty 
of the institution in which he 
has gained credit. 


How large a loan do you 
grant? 


The loans may be not less than 
$100 nor more than $350 for 
one year of study, and no per- 
son shall be eligible for more 
than two years’ loans so that 
the total indebtedness of any 
one person shall not exceed 
$700. There are a few other 
minor restrictions we have 
made to protect the fund. 


. What interest rate is charged? 
. We do not charge interest. 


We do require, however, re- 
payment of the principal as 
soon as the holder begins 
earning. Repayments are made 
in regular monthly install- 
ments of as large amount as 


possible, but not less than 
$10 per month. 


. Where should application for 


a loan be made? 


A. Applications should be made 


> © - © 


to the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 119 
Monona Ave., Madison. It 
will then be given to the trus- 
tees for follow-up work. 


Who manages the fund and 
approves the applications? 


. There are three trustees 


elected by the State Board. 


. Are you getting all the appli- 


cations you need? 


. First of all, we have needed 


time to build up the fund be- 
fore making loans as a re- 
serve will always be necessary 
to cover the loans as it will 
take considerable time for the 
loans to be repaid. However, 
we could make several more 
loans if qualified applicants 
applied. The past few years 
was a time when the general 
experience of most loan funds 
was few applications because 
of prosperous times and G. I. 
loans. 


. Why do you restrict the loans 


to third year students? 


A. We cannot, as a state organi- 


zation, help young people just 
out of high school, as our fund 
is still small, but we hope that 
one result may be an increased 
interest by local associations 
in their own _ outstanding 
young people, and in helping 
them when necessary. State 
funds can then help for the 
last two years of a four-year 
course, or some graduate 
work. 


Q. To what extent will it help 


education? 


A. The establishment of the fund 


is a tangible expression of our 
desire to cooperate with edu- 
cators, and also to help as we 
can in providing high quality 
teachers for the children of 
the state, for we know their 
importance in the educational 
process. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Children Learn to Read, by David 
H. Russell. Ginn, 1949. $3.25. 


Another book on reading! Yes. 
This recent publication “goes be- 
yond most published volumes on 
the subject in suggesting that 
reading instruction has sociolog- 
ical backgrounds which must be 
understood by a teacher who 
wants to know the importance of 
his task’’. 

The outstanding contribution is 
probably that of directing atten- 
tion to the relationship of reading 














BROWN seemed to be the favorite 
color of teachers in convention in 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin teachers wish 
you success, Winston! 

+ 

Teachers in general are more satis- 
fied with turkey-on-the-table than pie- 
in-the-sky. 

* * * 

The best exercise for reducing that 
could be recommended over the holiday 
season is “pushing”’—away from the 
table that is! 

*x* * * 

Our newlywed colleagues have prob- 
ably learned quickly that it is hard to 
support a wife, and the government 
too, on a teacher’s salary. 

* * * 


A colleague tells me that he has be- 
come so nervous that he has developed 


ulcers on his ulcers. 
* * * 


Teacher’s responsibility becomes 
even greater when she realizes that 
she is not only teaching today’s chil- 


dren but tomorrow’s parents. 
*x * * 


Enthusiasm, like measles in the class 
room, is contagious! 
* * * 

A position is only a job with some 
responsibility attached to it. 
* * * 


Fatigued children in the class room 
may only indicate a new television set 


in the home. 
* * * 


Teachers must be professionally 
minded—Most of the articles that ap- 
pear in our professional magazines are 
written by teachers “FOR FREE.” 

* * * 


It is a wise man who can solve the 
mystery why schools can lie idle and 
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to child growth and development 
which places it high on the list of 
professional books for any one 
interested in helping children 
learn to read wisely and well. 

The book gives an overview of 
the whole reading program from 
the first grade through the senior 
high school and deals with such 
problems as reading readiness, 
vocabulary development, personal 
growth through reading and lit- 
erature, provision for individual 
differences, and evaluation of the 
reading program. 

The author is Professor of 
Education at the University of 
California—DELIA KIBBE, Ele- 
mentary School Supervisor, Dept. 
of Public Instruction. 
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empty all summer without repair; but 
the moment instruction begins work- 
men swarm all over the place! 

J eae 

Ain’t It True? The teacher who gos- 
sips to you about others will undoubt- 
edly gossip to another about YOU! 

* * * 

Some building custodians behave as 
though the entire school ought to re- 
volve about their personal comfort and 
convenience! 

oe S 

One of the trade marks of the un- 
usual principal is a firm refusal to be- 
come petty or antagonistic when oppo- 
sition is encountered. 

* * * 

A teacher has been a good teacher 
if she creates in the mind of her pu- 
pils an abiding interest and love for 
the subject she has taught. 

* * * 

Principals ought never to forget that 
they often bask in the reflected glory of 
the achievements of their teachers. 

* * * 

In spite of loud wails about under- 
paid teachers we could all name too 
many who are over-paid. 

* * * 

We fight more courageously for any 
cause when we fight for it rather than 
against it. ll 

“The ideal school clerk sees-all, hears- 
all, knows-all, but tells nothing, except 
to her principal.” (quote—Lane) 

* * * 


Experiences in the class room are of 
but trivial value if they are all at the 
stagnation level. 

* * * 

The desire of a child to be present 
in school is one of the full measures of 
a good teacher. 


Freedom to Live and Learn, by 
Gertrude Noar. Franklin Pub. 
Co., 1931 Cherry St., Philadel- 
phia, 1948. $1.60. 


Freedom to Live and Learn is 
somewhat of an intriguing title 
but the content of the book is in 
keeping with a greater measure 
of freedom to live and learn in 
the teaching process. 


The book is particularly reveal- 
ing from the standpoint of a co- 
operative plan where the teacher 
and students share in a measure 
in formulating a course of study. 
“The scope of the core of the 
school programs inevitably in- 
cludes those areas of living and 
those aspects or phases of life for 
which the school is responsible.” 


The keynote that is plainly evi- 
dent in virtually every chapter of 
the book is a departure from the 
use of the old, traditional me- 
chanics of factual materials and 
a substitution thereof for trends 
of teaching in conformity with 
current procedures to live and 
learn in a modernized system of 
education.—ARTHUR DIETZ, Wau- 
shara County Superintendent. 


xk kk 


Few men during their lifetime 
come anywhere near exhausting 
the resources dwelling within 
them. There are deep wells of 
strength that are never used.— 
RICHARD E. BYRD. 


xk * 


How They Teach English 
in Wisconsin 


A survey of the teaching of 
English in Wisconsin made by 
Robert C. Pooley of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Robert D. 
Williams of Superior State Teach- 
ers College reveals: 


“The essential weakness in the 
teaching of English rests upon 
the inadequate training of teach- 
ers... the excessive student load 
which many of them are required 
to carry ... and the survival of 
out-moded attitudes toward meth- 
ods and materials. . . . Too much 
emphasis is placed upon correc- 
tive rather than creative English, 
and the goal of communication 
becomes lost in the details of 
grammar and usage.” 
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Symptoms of Progress 


VERY now and then there 

4 comes to our attention a case 
history which it seems to us 
should be available to a wider 
audience. 


Consider the case of the boy 
whom we shall designate for con- 
venience as Joseph. He first came 
to our attention in the year 1947. 
At that time he was only in the 
second grade at the age of eight 
and one-half. Apparently, Joseph 
had been a repeater, the type of 
child whom some of us might in 
a condescending fashion label a 
non-learner or worse. 


During the year the Supervisor 
of Exceptional Children from the 
Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren was called in to give the boy 
an intelligence test. The result 
indicated an I. Q. of 98. The su- 
pervisor’s appraisal is worth 
quoting in some detail. 

The examination indicated Joseph 
to have normal intelligence. At the 
present time he is fairly socially 
competent though his conduct, some- 
what unsatisfactory, requires consid- 
erable supervision. He is an active 
child. His vision appears normal but 
there is evidence that his hearing 
needs attention. There is no notice- 
able speech difficulty. His general 
language development is retarded. 
This child should be viewed as being 
educable at a normal rate. 

Recommendations: 


1. Promote to the next grade, thus 
keeping him in his social age group. 
2. Diagnostic reading examination 


to isolate reading difficulty and pro- 
vide a remedial type program. 


Subsequently, the Hearing Con- 
sultant from the Bureau gave Jo- 
seph a hearing test. The test re- 
vealed very much impaired hear- 
ing in both ears. Such was the 
impairment that the boy could not 
be expected to get anything from 
speech in a conversational tone. 
A hearing specialist (Otologist) 
found defective tonsils and ade- 
noids present and recommended 
their removal. 
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Joseph had his operation which 
restored his hearing practically 
to the point of normality. He is 
now doing well in school. 


It is interesting to speculate 
concerning what might have hap- 
pened to a child in a similar situ- 
ation 25 years ago. Teachers, 
even the most observant, would 


probably have been oblivious to 
the boy’s physical infirmities. 
Even in the event of a chance sus- 
picion of the child’s real difficulty, 
where would he have had access 
to proper examination and treat- 
ment by specialists? 

Yes, we have made progress. 
With the modern facilities and 
specialized help now available, we 
must not let such situations go 
unnoticed and uncorrected. 


Declaration of Human Rights 


O DOUBT a good many pro- 

fessional people have read 
or heard of the United Nation’s 
“Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights.” It was passed and pro- 
claimed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, and represents one 
of the most complete and signifi- 
cant statements on human free- 
dom on record. 


Along the long road of tyranny 
and human misery, it stands with 
the Magna Charta, Declaration of 
Independence, Rights of Man, and 
Bill of Rights as outstanding 
markers in the path of freedom’s 
progress. Unlike previous docu- 
ments, however, it proposes to 
give legal sanction for individual 
freedom on a world-wide basis. 


Article 26 of the Charter deals 
with education. Section 1 pro- 
claims the right of everyone to at 
least a free elementary education. 
Technical and professional edu- 
cation, it states, “shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of 
merit.” Section 2 calls for the full 
development of human personal- 
ity, the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and freedoms 
and the promotion of tolerance 
and friendship among national, 
racial, and religious groups. All 
education shall support and fur- 
ther the program and activities 
of the United Nations. Section 3, 
the final section on education, 
gives parents the “prior right to 
choose the kind of education that 


shall be given their children.” 

A full reading of the declara- 
tion gives one, in a short space, a 
realization of the tremendous 
scope of individual freedom on a 
world basis. Though its full real- 
ization will take us a long way 
into the future, we are thankful 
for a world organization which 
will spend close to three long 
months in formulating, discuss- 
ing, reformulating and finally is- 
suing such a splendid document. 

More and more as we observe 
the activity in the field of human 
rights, we are impressed by the 
agreement of people that the aims 
of human rights programs are 
long range, that they are gradu- 
ally but surely being realized but 
that the results depend on effec- 
tive education. 

Without doubt, our sense of 
self-importance .is augmented by 
so much agreement on the impor- 
tance of education in securing 
human justice. But before we 
leap to our responsibilities in this 
area perhaps we should: 

1. Be sure that we are not becoming 
too willing an accessory in the 
business of what may well be, in 
some cases, deferring needed pres- 
ent action under the guise of long- 
term educational objectives. 

2. Be sure that we define our re- 
sponsibilities both as citizens and 
as educators. 

3. Be sure that we help today to 
make human justice more of a 
reality so that youngsters from 
our schools, reasonably free from 
prejudices, have a chance to stay 
that way. 
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People Are That Way 


HE passing of George Landgraf brought to 

mind an experience he and the writer had while 
visiting state graded schools in northern Wiscon- 
sin as members of the Department of Public In- 
struction. A district board had turned a deaf ear 
to recommendations of former supervisors that 
they buy some badly needed equipment for their 
school. Upon their flat refusal the district was 
notified that state aid would be denied until they 
met the requirements. An exchange of bristling 
correspondence followed. The hardy exponents of 
individualism would not budge. But—they de- 
manded that state school money which those capitol 
highbrows were holding out on them. Assuming 
the delicate role of troubleshooters we visited the 
school and found the status quo had been main- 
tained. A conference with the board was arranged 
for that evening. The board greeted us with de- 
fiant antagonism. We carefully avoided the aid 
matter and talked about the welfare of their chil- 
dren, how their boys and girls would profit by good 
teachers equipped with better teaching aids, stress- 
ing the dependence of the children’s future upon 


Why Not Hire Me? 


HO Am I? I am one of the physically handi- 
capped—lI lost an arm in an accident—but, I 
am still an able worker on the right job. There are 
lots of other handicapped workers who are capable 
workers, too—if they are placed in proper jobs. 
Handicapped workers have proved to be highly 
satisfactory workers. According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor survey, handicapped workers 
when properly placed in jobs are, Adaptable: They 
adjust quickly and satisfactorily to conditions of 
the job. Productive: They are equal and sometimes 
superior to other workers in job performance. 
Careful: They make job safety records as good or 
better than their fellow workers. Regular: They 
tend to have better job attendance records than 


A Convention Review 


NOTHER outstanding convention program is 
WEA history. General session speakers were 

all of a high order, and it can be said that each one 
stated his position without equivocation. When- 
ever a speaker touched on a controversial subject 
there was no doubt in the mind of anyone where he 
stood. Those who were not in attendance Saturday 
missed a grand finale. The Tamburitzans played to 
an appreciative capacity crowd Thursday evening. 
Joy unrestrained was manifested by the crowd 
when the manager of the auditorium described the 
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the fleeting school years, all in a calm and friendly 
manner, a technique in which Mr. Landgraf was 
expert. There was no waving of the big stick, no 
threat. Rather, the responsibility to children was 
placed squarely upon them. Soon their attitudes 
softened and their bad tempers were mollified. 
After sparring in this fashion for some time the 
director of the board said, “All right! We’ll do it, 
but we ain’t gonna be driv.” They felt they had 
won their point in not being forced to spend money 
for equipment. There is a lesson in incidents like 
this which all experience at some time. Human na- 
ture has an inexplainable, stubborn streak that 
rebels at compulsion even though compliance may 
be the wiser course. To force issues may work at 
times but in the final analysis an appeal to reason, 
sense of duty, or pride will get results where other 
methods fail. School people cannot escape constant 
contacts with people, individually or as groups. 
They are in public relationships whether they wish 
to be or not. It is well to remember that they ‘ain’t 
gonna be driv’. 


other workers on the same jobs. Steady: They are 
not job-hoppers. They change jobs less frequently 
than other workers. Capable: They are able to do 
any kind of work in which their impairments are 
not handicaps. What you are hiring is a man’s abil- 
ity—not his disability. Why not study the physical 
demands of your jobs and list openings for handi- 
capped workers with your local State Employniéent 
Office? 

There are some jobs in most school systems 
which these people can handle. As a member of 
the Governor’s NEPH Committee we ask your con- 
sideration of the foregoing statement prepared by 
the USES. 


new arena facilities which will house the main ses- 
sions under one roof next year. President Emans 
can take great satisfaction from his convention 
program. 

The Representative Assembly convened by dis- 
trict seating which ‘will be rotated. Credit is due 
the delegates for staying until the conclusion of 
business. The Assembly adopted three amendments 
to the constitution. One provides for $5.00 dues for 
the next membership year. Another places Sheboy- 
gan County into Executive Committee District II, 
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and hereafter the Treasurer and Executive Secre- 
tary shall be elected for three-year terms after two 
one-year terms. The amendment to create a de- 
partment of classroom teachers failed of adoption. 

The Assembly voted to change the method of 
choosing WEA delegates to the NEA. It assigned 
the selection of these delegates to the Executive 


Committee. 


Reports of committees will appear in the Journal 
as approved by the Assembly. In this issue readers 
will find the Welfare report describing the depend- 
ency coverage feature which will be available under 
the WEA approved plan. It is suggested that re- 
ports be studied by local associations. 

The Representative Assembly voted that the 


1950 convention dates be November 2, 3, and 4. 











THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Gregg is National Chairman 


Russell T. Gregg of the U W School 
of Education, was chairman of the 
third annual work conference of the 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration held Aug. 
28 to Sept. 3, at Clear Lake Camp 
near Battle Creek, Mich. More than a 
100 educators from throughout the 
United States were active participants 


in the conference. Reports of seven ~ 


committees on the preparation and de- 
velopment of educational administra- 
tive leadership will be edited into a 
conference report to be published and 
distributed through the Bureau of Pub- 


lications of Teachers College, Columbia , 


University. 


Honie Ec Teachers Tour Plants 


The Suburban Home Economics Club 
which includes home economics teach- 
ers from West Allis, Wauwatosa, Shor- 
wood, South Milwaukee, and Waukesha 
made tours of Comer’s Bakery and 
Wern Farms of Waukesha, Oct. 8, as 
a part of their plan to observe com- 
mercial plants related to their teach- 
ing field. Proprietors of the businesses 
conducted the tours which aided the 
teachers in their understanding of 
large-scale bakery and milk production. 


The.organization has been in exist- 
ence for some 32 years, and has met 
about three or four times annually. 
Demonstrations, speakers, and _ field 
trips comprise their programs. Home 
economics teachers within a 50 mile 
radius of Milwaukee are eligible for 
membership except Milwaukee teach- 
ers, since they have a similar organiza- 
tion. 


Helen Roth, Wauwatosa Vocational 
School, president of the group, has ex- 
tended an invitation to membership by 
the home economics teachers within 
the area. The next meeting will be 
held in February in Milwaukee. 


Greiber and Lewis Attend Conf. 


Clarence Greiber, state director of 
Vocational Education, and R. F. Lewis, 
first assistant state superintendent, at- 
tended the Conference on Life Adjust- 
ment Education at Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 10-18. Representatives from some 
35 states were in attendance. 
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Columbia Assn. Hears Watson 


The Columbia County Teachers As- 
sociation had as speaker for their meet- 
ing at Portage High School, Oct. 6, 
George E. Watson, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. Prior to the 
dinner and evening meeting the group 
made a tour of places of historic in- 
terest in “Portage” area which in- 
cluded The Agency House, historic 
monuments, and the Zona Gale Breese 
Memorial Library. 

Officers of the Association for 1950 
include W. L. Kolkoski, Pardeeville, 
president; Genevieve Arnold, Doyles- 
town, vice president; Helen Richter, 
Wisconsin Dells, secretary; and Mrs. 
Gladys Schmidt, Portage, R. 2, treas- 
urer. 


Meander Comes from Manitowoc 


The Journal has received a copy of 
Meander the official bulletin of the 
Manitowoc Education Association. It 
contains a message from Walter Jens, 
the president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, to the teachers and a greeting 
to the new teachers from Wm. B. Jones, 
president of the Association. Items of 
interest about teachers and a summary 
of the important school laws passed 
by the last session of the Legislature 
are included. Harold Wiesner is editor 
of Meander. 

The Journal editors would appre- 
ciate it if all local and sectional edu- 
cational associations and educational 
groups would place the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education on the mailing 
list. Frequently items found in your 
printed or mimeographed publications 
are of statewide interest. 


Tice Heads International 


Lawrence W. Tice, a former Wiscon- 
sin school man, was recently elected 
president of the International Textbook 
Co., The International Correspondence 
Schools, and the Haddon Craft Co. of 
Scranton, Pa. Mr. Tice was born in 


Omro, Wis., was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1927, and 
received his degree of master of sci- 
ence in industrial education in 1929. 
He served on the engineering faculty, 
taught high school classes, and assisted 
at the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division. Mr. Tice joined the pub- 
lishing division of the International 
Textbook Co. as a representative in 
the college department in 1935 and was 
promoted through positions to become 
executive vice president in 1945. 


Balliette Elected President 


Ralph E. Balliette, Platteville super- 
intendent of schools and former mem- 
ber of the WEA Executive Committee, 
was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Association for the Disabled at its an- 
nual meeting in Wausau, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1. He has been a member of the 
Board of Directors since 1943. Clare D. 
Rejahl of the State Department of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education who has 
been secretary of the organization since 
1942 was named vice president. 


Bannerman Gets a Partridge 


The Wausau Record-Herald of 
Oct. 5 gives us an account of “a new 
method of bird hunting that you won’t 
read about in public school textbooks” 
which is credited to G. W. Bannerman, 
Wausau superintendent of schools and 
past president of the WEA. While “Gib” 
was administering the affairs of edu- 
cation in his private office, a partridge 
flew through one of the thick window 
panes of his office and amid the shower 
of splintered glass landed upon the 
desk of Mrs. Ann Guenther, a secre- 
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Florida 9 days, Dec. 17 or 24_.$197.44 
Florida 16 days, Dec. 17------- $299.57 

(Prices up Dec. 31, on this tour) 
Also other tours for the holidays. 
Write for information NOW. 
Perry Travel Service 
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TIPS FOR 


TEACHERS 






‘Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. The new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to the popular TICKTOCK AND 
JIM. Other new book friends are CHUF- 
FER and TUTTLE, a wayward truck and 
a stubborn engine, to delight the primary 
group and SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS to appeal to eight-year olds. 
The old friends are legion—see pp. 20-24 
of THE WINSTON EDUCATIONAL 
LIST recently sent to your school. 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “language 
paupers’’ can achieve a mastery of words 
that permits free, casual, correct, and 
colorful use of their mother tongue. A 
WORLD OF WORDS will do it! This 
composition-vocabulary text-workbook is 
the only book of its type. All the material 
in it is contemporary and the whole pro- 
gram of instruction has been constructed 
from selected fields of pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress 
the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, 
manipulative devices, and professional 
reading. WINSTON offers this Complete 
Arithmetic Program for grades one through 
nine. Write for new, free booklet entitled, 
“Football is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a complete basic pro- 
gram. For Grades I-III there are three 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, 
two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 
the quickest child. You 
can use all eleven or just 
the five books which 
make up basic Level One. 
For Grades IV-VI, and 
VII-IX—one excellent 
developmental reader 
per grade is the require- 
ment. MEMBER 





1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 


WINSTO 
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tary. The excited calls of -the office 
force brought Mr. Bannerman from his 
private office. He calmly picked up the 
bird which was stunned but apparently 
had suffered no other ill effects from 
breaking the window. The newspaper 
says that since Mr. Bannerman is an 
ardent conservationist, he overlooked 
the possibilities of tasty bird dinner 
and released the partridge in the woods 
near the city, but his friends are ask- 
ing him how it tasted. 


Scholastic Awards Announced 


One hundred scholarships valued a‘ 
more than $40,000 and 1020 cash 
awards are among the opportunities of- 
fered in the 26th annual national Scho- 
lastic Awards for art, photography, 
and writing open to junior and senior 
high school students, Scholastic Maga- 
zimes announces. To give recognition to 
outstanding creative work in fine arts 
and photography, numerous regional 
awards will be made by Scholastic 
Magazines and the 45 leading depart- 
ment stores from coast to coast which 
are co-sponsors. A regional exhibition 
will be held at Schuster’s in Milwau- 
kee which will precede the National 
High School Art Exhibition in the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, and the 
National Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Exhibition at Rockerfeller Plaza, New 
York City. A. G. Pelikan, director of 
art education, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, is a member of the national 
advisory committee for the Art and 
Photography Awards. Full details may 
be obtained from Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, 
i gee 


South Milwaukee Honors Hein 


The South Milwaukee Education As- 
sociation gave a farewell banquet in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Hein at 
the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee Thurs- 
day evening Oct. 13. About 125 mem- 
bers of the faculty, school board, sec- 
retarial staff and service staff and 
friends gathered to wish the Heins the 
best of luck in their new location. Mr. 
Hein succeeds R. F. Lewis as superin- 
tendent of the Waukesha Public 
Schools. E. W. Luther, newly elected 
superintendent at South Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. Luther were guests for the 
occasion. 


Rhinelander Has Get-Together 


The annual dinner and get-together 
for Rhinelander teachers and board 
members was held at Blaesing’s Shore- 
wood Vista, Monday evening, Sept. 26. 
Solveig Furulund of Oslo, Norway, an 
elementary teacher on a leave of ab- 
sence to visit schools in the United 
States, was the guest speaker. She dis- 
cussed conditions in Norway and told 
about their schools. W. F. Kruschke, 
superintendent of schools, and C. W. 
Rowe, director of the Vocational 
School, introduced their Board members 
and new teachers for the year. 


Ferne Schoenfeld, Rhinelander High 


School English teacher, was recently 
elected president of the Association to 
succeed Hildur Westlund. Other offi- 
cers include Philip Dickie, vice presi- 
dent, and Alfred O. Baker, secretary- 
treasurer. 


It Can Happen Here and Now 


Occasionally our newspapers feature 
the shortcomings of some high school 
boys and girls. That of course is 
‘news”. It is gratifying, therefore, 
when a newspaper publishes a tribute 
to a high school for the exemplary be- 
havior of its student body. The La 
Crosse Tribune does just that in an 
editorial complimenting the Onalaska 
student body for its conduct during a 
recent football game between Preston, 
Minn., and Onalaska. In part the Trib- 
une quotes a letter from Principal F. A. 
Schrader of Preston High School to 
Henry M. Tall, Onalaska superintend- 
ent of schools, as follows: 

“I cannot refrain from writing you 
and complimenting your school on their 
conduct during our recent football 
game. 

“In over 20 years of secondary ad- 
ministration, I have never seen their 
equal in reflecting superlative credit to 
their school, in matters of attitude and 
conduct. Your teams conduct on and 
off the field reflected true gentlemanly 
sportsmanship. With a break or two in 
their favor the score could easily have 
been reversed. The teams courage and 
“dogged” determination in face ef ob- 
stacles should afford the coaches much 
genuine satisfaction. 

“Your rooting section was superb, 
and loyal to the end. 

“Such conduct speaks well for your 
educative endeavors. Please convey to 
your secondary students my best wishes 
for a successful season, and my compli- 
ments to as fine a body of clean Ameri- 
can Youth as we could wish to see.” 

The Tribune closes its editorial with 
this comment: “The Onalaska student 
body should be proud of this sincere 
tribute and the La Crosse Tribune is 
happy to add its congratulations to the 
students.” 


Markesan Sets Goal 


A. A. Wipperman, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Markesan Public Schools, 
has set as a goal the development of 
school into an integrated system. A 
long range building program has been 
planned which began in 1938. At pres- 
ent the first third of a new senior high 
school is being erected, and will be 
completed in December. The new build- 
ing will provide an agriculture class- 
room and a large shop, ample music 
rooms, and four large rooms for aca- 
demic subjects classes. Kindergarten 
and lower grades will be accommodated 
in separate new rooms. 

The Markesan Herald of Sept. 1 pub- 
lished two pages of information about 
the Markesan Public Schools. Besides 
the information about the course of 
study, announcement of the faculty, 
and bus regulations, the article sets 
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forth the objectives of the Markesan 
schools and the philosophy underlying 
American secondary education and the 
athletic program. 


Future Teachers Tour East 


Twenty-six students at Milwaukee 
STC left Saturday, Oct. 8, by charter 
bus for a tour of eastern historical 
museums and visits at various schools. 
Stops included Detroit, Niagara, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Fort Wayne. Marie Merkel, assistant 
dean of women, and Arthur Schoeller, 
elementary education department, ac- 
companied the students. The purpose 
of the trip was to see at first hand the 
places their future pupils will read 
about. The group also observed educa- 
tional practices in cities visited. 


Cassville Girl Wins Contest 


Patricia A. Theisen, a farm girl and 
a Cassville High School senior, won 
first prize in the statewide essay con- 
test on the subject, “Why Not Hire the 
Handicapped?”, sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on the Employment 
of the Handicapped. Phyllis Inder- 
muehle of West Bend received second 
prize, Dorothy Ottow, Madison West, 
third prize; and Shirley J. Smith, Wau- 
kesha, fourth. Certificates signed by 
Governor Rennebohm were awarded all 
state prize winners. 


ASCD Builds Confidence 


“Building Public Confidence in the 
Schools” is the name of a new publi- 
cation issued by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum. Seven 
keys to public confidence are outlined: 
(1) vigorous, competent educational 
leadership in the schools; (2) lay par- 
ticipation in the formation ,of educa- 
tional aims and in the operation of the 
school program; (3) genuine concern 
for the welfare of each pupil; (4) de- 
velopment of the school as a commun- 
ity center; (5) cooperation with com- 
munity organizations; (6) effective use 
of community resources in educational 
programs; and (7) development of 
educational programs that are con- 
cerned with teachings more than the 
three R’s. Copies are available at $1.00 
from the association’s office, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C 


Unique PTA Formed 


R. E. Long, superintendent of the 
Wisconsin School for the Visually 
Handicapped, reports the organization 
of a Parent-Teacher Association at the 
school last year which is unique in 
that the parents come from all parts 
of the state. The new organization is 
a co-operative venture of the parents 
and teachers of the primary children 
of the school which have a mutual and 
deep-seated interest in the visually 
handicapped boys and girls. 

The purpose of this organization is 
to establish a closer relationship be- 
tween home and school and foster a 
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Music appreciation starts with 
musical enjoyment —and the en- 
joyment is enhanced when the 
music is heard in its natural set- 
ting of story and action. 

That’s why teachers will find a 
big ally in the radio program 
which dramatizes music —“The 
Railroad Hour,” presenting the 
world’s most memorable operet- 
tas and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which 
have won the acclaim of millions 
are recreated — with the high 
lights of story and music brought 
to all by a lively interplay of 
song, dramatization and action- 
speeding narration. 

Every Monday night “The Rail- 
road Hour” will feature Gordon 
MacRae, who as a motion picture, 
radio and recording star has a 
great and growing appeal for 
young people. Every Monday 











night he will be co-starred with 
an outstanding guest artist. 

So here’s a new aid for the 
teacher—a radio program which 
makes good music live—which, 
through class discussion, can 
serve as a bridge between the 
active world of busy boys and 
girls and the reflective world of 
music appreciation. 

Here’s the program that is not 
only yours to enjoy — but to use— 
“The Railroad Hour’— every 
Monday night, over the network 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
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better understanding in order to more 
adequately meet the needs of these 
children who are receiving individual- 
ized instruction and specialized train- 
ing in the institution assigned for this 
purpose under the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The group has adopted the policy of 
meeting regularly preceding Teachers 
Convention, Christmas holidays, and 
Easter recess, with a picnic in the 
spring. Committees which must carry 
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—with baked-in “loops” to 
hang on your tree or tie 

to branches with bright 
ribbon bows 


Domestic science teachers 
casting about for a Christmas idea that 
is timely and different for this year’s 
classes, might find these cookies-with- 
baked-in-loops a lot of fun for their stu- 
dents to learn to make — useful, too. 


Here’s something novel for tree orna- 
ments, table decorations, etc. And, tied 
up in paper napkins with Santa Claus 
design or in other Christmasy wrappings 
these delightful cookies could make many 
a friend and relative a very personal, 
delicious gift. 


Here, also, might be a timely money rais- 
ing suggestion for your PTA, Library 
Committee or other school group. Inex- 
pensive outlay for ingredients, not ter- 
ribly time taking. And, enjoyable to do. 
See easy-to-follow directions at the right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 





standard of 

WRIGLEY s. quality for 
ee real chewing 

’ aa a enjoyment. 
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on through correspondence, have been 
appointed to make plans for the pic- 
nic, raise funds for a worthwhile proj- 
ect, and for the wise use of these 
funds. 


Waukesha Teacher Is Exchange 

Frances Magdanz, head of the Wau- 
kesha High School English depart- 
ment, is in Winnipeg, Canada, getting 
accustomed to classes and school rout- 
ine in one of the Canadian city’s high 
schools. She is one of the Wisconsin 


in Teaching * 


find interesting and helpful w* 


See how easy they are to make 


1 For loops, sterilize new string in boiling 
water. Snip into 14-to 2-inch lengths, one 
for each cooky, 


2 Mix up batch of your favor- 
ite cooky recipe—sugar, ginger, 
etc. —and roll out, Cut dough 
into stars, bells, gingerbread 
men, etc., place loop of string 
at top edge of each cooky. 





3 Place tiny patch of cooky 
dough securely over ends of 
string. Avoid too much pres- hs 
sure or you will push cookies 4: .°):,s 

out of shape. . 


4 Lay cookies an inch apart on : 
flat baking tin with patch side Aes 
down to keep top of cooky 55, 
smooth for decorating. is 
5 When baked, allow time to cool, then 
decorate with tinted confectioner’s icing — 
making green icing wreaths dotted with 
cinnamon candies or currant ‘‘berries’’, red 


tinted bells, raisin-buttoned gingerbread men, 
etc. , using imagination for other decorations. 





6 When icing is dry, cook- 
ies are ready to box or to hang 
by loops to branches or pull 
gay colored holiday ribbons 
through loops and tie cookies 
to outer branches of Christ- 
mas tree, 








teachers who has taken the oppor- 
tunity offered by the U. S. Office of 
Education to exchange teaching posts 
for a one-year period with a teacher 
in Great Britain or Canada. Margaret 
Thompson, an English teacher in the 
Lord Selkirk School of Winnipeg, is 
teaching at Waukesha. 


Madison Teachers Set Standards 


Teachers of the Madison Public 
Schools have set up a list of 35 stand- 
ards for good teaching which they rec- 
ommended to the board of education to 
be included in the handbook for teach- 
ers. It was the result of a two-year 
study on teacher standards by a com- 
mittee of teachers and administrators. 
The report to the board was made by 
Anthony A. Farina, chairman of the 
committee. 


Birch Elected President 


Roa Kraft Birch, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the Photoart Visual Service, 
was elected president of United Visual, 
Inc., and Visual Research, at the clos- 
ing session of the groups’ annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee in August. Other 
officers elected included: A. H. Reiser, 
Salt Lake City, vice president; John 
Kretschmer, Omaha, director; D. T. 
Davis, Lexington, Kentucky, secretary; 
J. K. Lilley, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
treasurer; and Leona Manning, Mil- 
waukee, executive secretary. 

United Visuals, Inc., is a non-profit 
group of visual education dealers from 
all parts of the United States. Visual 
Research is an affiliated organization. 


Citizen Seminars Offered by UW 


Citizen Seminars is the title of a 
series of study kits prepared by the 
UW Extension Division for social 
studies teachers. These study kits bring 
together in an attractive packet se- 
lected pamphlets and reprints on sub- 
jects of local, state, national, and in- 
ternational significance. The study of 
each subject is facilitated by means of 
a carefully prepared discussion guide 
which focuses the contents of the 
printed matter upon the vital issues in- 
volved and suggests pertinent audio- 
visual materials. These packets may be 
borrowed without charge for a four- 
week period or purchased at cost from 
the Bureau of Information and- Pro- 
gram Services, UW Extension Division. 

The following Citizen Seminars are 
now available: 


School District Reorganization 

Town Government Today 

Public Health 

Wisconsin’s Tax Dollar 

County Government Today 

A New Constitution for Wiscon- 
sin 

Planning and Your Municipality 

Forms of City Government 

The Wisconsin Idea 

Understanding Mental Health 

Conservation of Wisconsin’s Nat- 
ural Resources 

Recreation for Small Communities 

Wisconsin Cooperatives 
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Labor Relations in Wisconsin 
Atomic Energy 

United Nations 

Marshall Plan 

American Soviet Rivalry 

The Hoover Commission Report 





NECROLOGY 


Frank J. Lowth, 77, former Evans- 
ville superintendent of schools, passed 
away Sept. 7 at his home in Janesville. 
After graduation from Whitewater 
STC in 1900 he was a teacher in the 
rural schools, superintendent at Wal- 
worth, Clinton, and Evansville and for 
22 years principal of the Rock County 
Teachers Training School. He was 
president of the Southern Wisconsin 
Education Association in 1933. 

* * * 

Elizabeth Bradford, 60, teacher of 
music in the Wisconsin Rapids Public 
Schools, died suddenly Aug. 24. She 
was a graduate of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College and the University of Wis- 
consin. Miss Bradford taught in Neills- 
ville, Wis., Dickinson, N. D., and New 
London, Wis. 

oe & 

Fred W. Rosentreter, a teacher for 
over 40 years 26 of which were in the 
Lincoln High School of Manitowoc, 
passed away July 29 at a Sheboygan 
hospital. He had been ill but a short 
time. 

* * * 

Mrs. Della Sauer, 64, biology in- 
structor in the Rhinelander High 
School, perished in the fire which de- 
stroyed her home on the Wisconsin 
River near Rhinelander on Oct. 15. A 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin she taught at Eagle River and 
Clinton, Wis., and Eveleth, Minn., be- 
fore her marriage, and after the death 
of her husband in 1931 she resumed 
teaching in Rhinelander. 

* * * 

Rachel White, 57, lost her life in the 
same disastrous fire which took the life 
of Mrs. Della Sauer, her sister, at 
Rhinelander on Oct. 15. Miss White is 
also a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and taught at Westby and 
Waterloo, Wis., before joining the fac- 
ulty of the Rhinelander High School 
as a history instructor in 1920. 

* * * 

Ruth Kellogg, 37, South Milwaukee 
supervisor of elementary schools, died 
at Ashland, Sept. 29 after a brief ill- 
ness. A graduate of Oshkosh STC in 
1934 she taught at Rice Lake, May- 
ville, and New Holstein and was past 
president of the Wisconsin Association 
of Elementary Supervisors. 

* * * 

Carl KE. Johnson, 53, University of 
Wisconsin sociologist and extension di- 
vision administrator of educational 
work at Wisconsin’s penal institutions, 
died July 9 at Albuquerque, N. M. In 
failing health Mr. Johnson had gone to 
the Southwest in mid-June. He was 
educated at Eau Claire STC, Lawrence 
College, and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 
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@ Determine the readiness of a pupil to do first-grade work. 


@ Guide teachers in adapting instruction to the level of the group. 


Metropolitan 
Readiness [ests 


FORM 


R 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


212 6 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 6 
E. GRANT SNYDER, STATE REPRESENTATIVE 





@ Provide an objective and reliable basis for grouping. 








@ Indicate general mental maturity of the child. 











NEWSPAPER 
CARRIERS 


- ARE 
seg BUSINESSMEN 









Hand in hand with their 
scholastic training, Sentinel 
newspaper carriers receive 
practical business training 
by operating their own 
newspaper routes. They 
are teaching themselves 
courtesy, dependability and other characteristics vi- 
tal to their success. Their responsibility makes them 
better students .. . and the combination of their busi- 
ness and scholastic training gives them a solid founda- 
tion for years to come. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 






4 Mevrtam-Webster 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 


TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Editi the ‘‘Sup Authority,’ an: 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 cerms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pub. 
Jishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 








BRITISH IMPORTED 
WORLD’S FINEST 


WOOLEN 
STOCKINGS 


More WARMTH—more COM- 
FORT—longer WEAR 


Here’s the finest value imagin- 1 PAIR 
able. 100% virgin wool, shrink- $1.75 
resistant, full fashioned stockings 3 PAIR 
with reinforced nylon heel for 00 


$5. 
longer wear. . . . This high-grade POST PAID 
British imported stocking is a 
real buy—gives you the warmth and wear you 
desire and need. Colors: Brown, Medium Brown, 
Slate Gray. Limited supply—so order now. En- 
close check or money order, we pay postage. 
State size and color. Money refunded uncondi- 
tionally within 10 days. 
92 Liberty St. Rm. 317T 
RALMAR Products New York 6, N. Y. 








Acquire a 


LAW DEGREE 


in your spare time! 


Thousands of teachers are discovering 
the advantages of an LL.B. Degree. 
Improve your background and profes- 
sional standing. Study law at home for 
greater personal success. All texts fur- 
nished. Easy payment plan. 40 years 
instruction to 114,000 students. Free 
book explains the course. Write for it 
today. “G.I. Approved.” 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. WT-20, 646 N. Michigan Ave. 














Chicago 11, Illinois 


FREE WORKBOOKS 


Send a post card today fer a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
describing scores of helpful workbooks on all subjects. 
Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices. 





A FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
sent with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


Dept. 38 FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO, [352.5. ¥zbesh Ave. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 


—— Visual Instruction of the University of 
= Wisconsin. They are available through 
=the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 


other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 


=  cialists. 








Alcohol and the Human Body (Sound; 
14 min; $2.50 T; Use: Biol. S; 
Chem., S; Gen. Sct., J; Physiol., C; 
Health, S; Soc. St., S; Sociol., C; 
Clubs, J, A) 

Describes clearly and unemotionally 


the formation of ethyl alcohol and its 
effect on the human body. Shows the 


e process of fermentation in which yeast 


cells act on carbohydrates to produce 
ethyl alcohol. Illustrates effect of liver 
in changing alcohol to acetic acid, the 
only form in which it can be absorbed. 
Discusses dangers of alcoholism and its 
treatment. (EBF) 


Attitudes and Health (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Guid., S; Phys. Ed., 
C; Physiol., C; Teach., C; Clubs, J, 
A) 


Emphasizes the relationship between 
a healthy attitude and physical health. 
Points out the unhappy effects of ten- 
sion and worry on the individual’s well- 
being. Stresses the value of getting the 
facts about a problem, making plans in 
relation to the facts, and carrying out 
the plan as a means of minimizing and 
acquiring a healthy attitude. (Coronet) 


China—Oriental City (Canton) (Sound; 
20 min.; $3.50 T; Use; Eng., J, S; 
Lang. Arts, I; Soc. St., I, J; Sociol., 
C; Clubs, J, A) 


Vividly portrays the habits and cus- 
toms of life in the great river port of 
Canton. Contrasts life of people living 
on sampans with life in a merchant’s 
home. Shows Chinese artisans working 
ivory and silver pieces; dependence of 
the city on surrounding countryside 
through produce arriving by boat and 
cart. (United World) 


Communications Westward (Sound; 33 
min.; $3.75 GI; Use: U. S. Hist., S; 
Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 


Describes vividly and dramatically 
the development of communications be- 
tween Missouri and California from 
the first stagecoach line in 1846 to the 
close of the Civil War. Shows the role 
played by the Wells Fargo Express 
Company in establishing the Pony Ex- 
press, carrying gold shipments from 
the gold fields to San Francisco and 
east to St. Louis, and carrying passen- 
gers to the West. Stresses the dangers 


and difficulties of communications as 
well as their great importance to the 
nation. A shortened version of the fea- 
ture film “Wells Fargo.” (TFC) 


Developing Leadership (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Guid., S, C; 
Psych., C; Teach., C; Clubs, J, A) 


Points to the need for leadership in 
many phases of everyday life and the 
principles of good leadership. Uses a 
high-school background to illustrate 
basic characteristics of leadership; see- 
ing the problem, having a plan, dele- 
gating responsibilities, using tact and 
enthusiasm to encourage others. (Cor- 
onet) 


Sweden’s East Coast (Ports of Indus- 
trial Scandinavia) (Sound; 21 min.; 
$3.50 T; Use: Civics, J; Geog., S; 
Lang. Arts, I; Soc. St., I, J; Sociol., 
C; Clubs, J, A) 


Pictures life and industries along 
Sweden’s east coast during the winter 
months. Takes the viewer aboard an 
ice-breaking freighter at the northern 
port of Ornskoldsvik and down the Gulf 
of Bothnia to the ports of Sunsvall, 
Gavle, and Stockholm. Shows details of 
logging and woodpulp industries at 
Sunsvall, the iron and steel works in- 
land from Gavle, and the beautiful old 
city of Stockholm. Native narration in 
English and environmental sound. 
(United World) 


Steel Town (Sound; 17 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Gen. Sci., J; Ind. Arts, S; Soc. 
St., J; Sociol., C; Clubs, J, A; U.S. 
Hist., S) 


The story of steel and of a steel town 
during wartime. Describes vividly and 
powerfully the entire process of mak- 
ing steel, including the skip hoist, blast 
furnace, open hearth furnaces, and 
strip mills. Shows the steel workers at 
their specialized jobs in their homes, 
and their children at school. Illustrates 
labor relations during the war. Points 
the way to the production and labor 
problems of peacetime to come. (Castle) 


Picture in Your Mind (Sound; Color; 
18 min.; $4.50 GI; Use: Art, S, C; 
Eng., S, C; World Hist., S, C; Psych., 
C; Teach., C; Soc. St., S; Sociol., C; 
Clubs, A) 


A powerful presentation and plea for 
understanding of man’s need to find a 
way to live peacefully on our congested 
earth. Traces the history of life and of 
man’s beginnings, the formation of 
tribes and nations, and of different 
ways of life. Shows the natural devel- 
opment of prejudices and the impor- 
tance of education to transcend these 
barriers to solutions of the world’s 
common problems. (Internat’] Film 
Found.) 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


NOVEMBER 1949 


Organized 1853 








John Dewey Honored 
By the Univ. of Wis. 
On His 80th Birthday 


Otto Delivers Address 
At Public Meeting 


On Thursday, October 20, 
The School of Education and 
the Department of Philoso- 
phy of the University of 
Wisconsin paid special trib- 
ute to John Dewey, dean of 
American philosophers, ' in 
commemoration of his 90th 
birthday. A public meeting 
was held in the Memorial 
Union Theater on Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 19, which 
was addressed by Max C. 
Otto, retired professor of 
philosophy, and a_ student 
convocation was held on 
Oct. 20 at which time mem- 
bers of the faculty discussed 
the contribution of John 
Dewey to the field of educa- 
tion, science, social studies, 
art education, and_philoso- 
phy. 


March of Time Produces 
“Fight for Better Schools” 


On Sept. 30, the 29th Cen- 
tury-Fox Film Corporation 
released the March of Time 
production entitled, “The 
Fight for Better Schools” 
for theatrical distribution, a 
new dramatic motion picture 
to arouse support for the 
public schools. 

All adults, striving to help 
the cause of the public 
schools, can learn much from 
this picture. Education and 
other civic leaders are urged 
to encourage the local the- 
ater manager to show the 
film. 














Help Stamp Out TB 











R. C. Williams Heads 
Human Rights Group 


R. C. Williams, president 
of the Whitewater STC, was 
elected chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Hu- 
man Rights at its annual 
meeting held in the Capitol, 
Oct. 13. He succeeds County 
Judge Fred M. Evans, Madi- 
son, who was not a candidate 
for re-election. Sidney L. 
Goldstine of Madison was 
elected vice chairman, and 
Mrs. George Thompson, Hud- 
son, elected secretary. Other 
officers chosen were August 
Reisweber, Milwaukee, vice 
chairman, and L. F. Nelson, 
Kaukauna, treasurer. 


The Commission voted to 
fight discrimination wherever 
it appears in the state. It 
also authorized creation of a 
special committee to study 
discrimination at Wisconsin 
resorts and approved crea- 
tion of an inter-agency com- 
mittee with representatives 
from state agencies to study 
discrimination against mi- 
gratory workers. 

The Commission heard re- 
ports from the attorney gen- 
eral’s department regarding 
cases of discrimination 
against groups which oc- 
curred since the last meeting. 








South of the Border Field Trip Planned for Xmas 





Milwaukee and Whitewater 
State Teachers colleges are 
planning a Christmas Holi- 
day credit field trip to Mex- 
ico according to Lee Math- 
ews of Milwaukee STC and 
Clay J. Daggett of White- 
water STC, co-directors. Air- 
plane companies interests and 
courtesies in educational 
tours will make it possible to 
go a part or all the way via 
air, leaving most of the Holi- 
day to be spent in the heart 
of Old Mexico. The group 
will spend some time in Vera 








Cruz and Mexico City and 
will follow much of the same 
route that Cortez did in his 
conquests. 

The October Journal car- 
ried an account of the tour 
to Central America and 
Mexico in August following 
the close of summer school 
which was directed by Mr. 
Mathews and Mr. Daggett. 
The group reassembled in 
Milwaukee STC, Oct. 15, 
where they showed pictures 
and talked over August ex- 
periences. 
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Sectional Educational Associations 
Choose Their Officers for Next Year 





Commissions Yearbook 
Dedicated to Goodrich 


‘Public Relations for 
America’s Schools’, the 1950 
Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, has been dedi- 
cated to the late Lowell P. 
Goodrich, Milwaukee super- 
intendent of schools, who 
died March 29. Mr. Goodrich 
was the original chairman of 
the Commission which began 
work on the Yearbook several 
months ago. 

The Yearbook represents 
frontier thinking in public 
relations. It presents the 
basic philosophy and goals 
and brings together the best 
of newer practices and poli- 
cies in public relations. It 
will be published in Feb- 
ruary. 


1949 Christmas Seal 
Makes Plea for Peace 


The spirit of peace in the 
form of a dove in flight high- 
lights the 1949 Christmas 
Seal, which is sold during 
the holiday season to aid in 
the fight against tuberculosis. 

The 1949 Christmas Seal, 
which is now being distrib- 
uted in Wisconsin by the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, was designed by 
a young German refugee, 
Herbert Meyers, now a resi- 
dent of Leonia, N. J. For 
designing the seal, Mr. Mey- 
ers won a $1,000 first prize 
in a nation-wide seal design 
contest sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Illustrators, a na- 
tional organization of artists 
and illustrators. 











Source of Finance 

The WATA’s year-round 
fight against tuberculosis is 
financed by the sale of penny 
Christmas Seals. 

“As the Christmas season 
approaches, we should all be 
reminded of the things which 
can be done for those less 
fortunate than we,” says Dr. 
Oscar Lotz, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Yuberculosis Association. 








Lake Superior and North 
Associations Combine 





At the close of the annual 
conventions of the several 
sectional educational associa- 
tion which meet in October, 
the results of the balloting 
for officers for 1950 were an- 
nounced. 

The newly organized North 
Wisconsin Lake Superior 
Education Association se- 
lected Clement Bertagnoli, 
Ashland, president, to suc- 
ceed co-presidents Marie 
Kennedy, Washburn, and 
Vera Mae Johnson, Ashland. 
Leo DiMarco, Superior, was 
named vice president; Vivian 
Clauson, Ashland, secretary; 
Robert Cory, Ashland, treas- 
urer. The board of directors 
includes Ted Nolan, Hurley; 
Ruth Person, R. D. McGetti- 
gan, and Verner Anderson, 
all of Superior; M. A. Ves- 
perman, Drummond, and 
M. C. Schmallenberg, Wash- 
burn. 

This year marks the be- 
ginning of the unification of 
the Lake Superior Educa- 
tion Association and the 
North Wisconsin Education 
Association into a single or- 
ganization. Next year the 
convention will be held in 
Ashland and will alternate 
between Superior and Ash- 
land thereafter. 


Central WEA 

Under the plan of organi- 
zation of the Central Wis- 
consin Education Association 
which meets annually at 
Wausau, E. J. Stenzel, Stev- 
ens Point high school science 
teacher, becomes general 
chairman of the 1950 con- 
vention. He succeeds Hazel 
Grady of Mosinee. Quincy 
Doudna of the Central STC 
staff, and Franklin MclIn- 
tyre, Schofield grade school 
principal, are the newly 
elected members to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the As- 
sociation. Morgan Poulette, 
Antigo High School princi- 
pal, and L. E. Peterson, Wit- 
tenberg superintendent of 
schools, are hold-over mem- 
bers of the committee. A. B. 
Hooper, Wausau junior high 

(Turn to page 29) 
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Nations Educators Have Conference 
At the University of Wisconsin in Oct. 


On Oct. 29-30, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was host 
to many of the nation’s lead- 
ing educators who were in 
Madison to attend the ses- 
sions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Universities and 
the Association of Graduate 
Schools. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the man who 
commanded the Allied Forces 
in Europe and now head of 
Columbia University, headed 
the list of distinguished per- 
sonages in attendance. Pres. 
James B. Conant of Har- 
vard; Minnesota’s Ex. Gov- 
ernor Harold E. Stassen, 
now president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and 
Pres. Robert M. Hutchens, 
University of Chicago, were 
among the distinguished col- 
lege heads here. Pres. Henry 
M. Wriston, Brown Univer- 
sity and former president of 
Lawrence College, is presi- 
dent of the Association. 


At a meeting of the deans 
of the graduate schools, Dean 
Arthur A. Tebbutt, North- 
western University, was 
elected president of the As- 
sociation of Graduate 
Schools, succeeding Dean 
C. A. Elvehjem of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Distinguished Visitors 

Following were the presi- 
dents registered for the ses- 
sions: 


Pres. Conant, Harvard; 
Pres. A. H. Edens, Duke; 
Pres. Eisenhower, Columbia; 
Pres. Fred, University of 
Wisconsin; Pres. R. G. Gus- 





Eleanor Roosevelt Will 
Address Convention 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
has accepted the invitation 
from Pres. John L. Bracken 
to address the Atlantic City 
convention of the American 
Association of School Admin- 
istrators in February. As 
general session speakers 
Pres. Bracken has _ secured 
Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon, Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, John 
H. Furbay, director of Air 
World Education, and Blanch 
Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Baseball Club. 

J. Edgar Hoover will re- 
ceive the American Educa- 
tion Award for 1950, pre- 
sented by the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the NEA. 
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tavson, University of Ne- 
braska; Pres. Virgil M. 
Hancher, University of Iowa; 
Pres. Hutchins, University of 
Chicago; Pres. Howard B. 
Jefferson, Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass.; Pres. Dean 
W. Mallott, University of 
Kansas; Pres. F. A. Middle- 
bush, University of Missouri; 
Pres. J. Rocso Miller, North- 
western University; Pres. 
J. L. Merrill, University of 
Minnesota; Pres. T. S. 
Painter, University of Texas; 
Pres. A. G. Ruthven, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Pres. 
Stassen, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Pres. Alan Valen- 
tine, University of Rochester; 
Pres. Herman B. Wells, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; and 
Pres. Wriston, Brown Uni- 
versity. 





Manitowoc Co. Assn. 
Holds 56th Meeting 


“Life Adjustment; For 
Today, For Tomorrow”, was 
the theme of the 56th an- 
nual convention of the Mani- 
towoc County Education As- 
sociation held Oct. 7, at the 
Washington Junior High 
School, Manitowoc. Principal 
speakers for the all-day ses- 
sion included Harold S. Hand 
of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, on the 
subject, “What We Are Do- 
ing and Are Not Doing by 
Way of Education for Inter- 
national Understanding and 
World Peace”; George E. 
Watson, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, 
with the subject, “The Big 
Task”; “and David Wesley 
Soper, Department of Reli- 
gion, Beloit College, on the 
subject, “Behind the Iron 
Curtain in Czechoslovakia”. 


Resolutions Adopted 

Resolutions approved by 
the Association endorsed the 
health program of the County 
Medical Association and the 
Wisconsin State Medical So- 
ciety relating to health ex- 
aminations of school person- 
nel as an important part of a 
good school health program, 
and urged the elimination of 
emergency teaching permits 
as soon as possible and even- 
tually increasing certifica- 
tion standards so that all new 
teachers at all school levels 
be required to present four 
years of professional prepa- 
ration. 








Public Relations 


In the field of public rela- 
tions the Association stated 
its belief in the duty of the 
individual teacher to recog- 
nize his responsibility for 
maintaining sound public re- 
lations. The general princi- 
pal of federal aid to educa- 
tion was endorsed in a reso- 
lution but “leaving to our 
representatives in Congress 
the adoption of a practical 
plan”. 

For teacher welfare the 
Association recommended 
continuous study of the Re- 
tirement System, and urged 
“that all teacher groups 
unite in a program of action 
to insure retiring teachers 
the highest income consistent 
with sound actuarial prac- 
tice.” 


The final resolution calls 
upon the individual teacher 
to familiarize himself with 
the Code of Ethics of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion and abide by it as his 
standard of conduct. 

Leon Strouf of the Tan- 
nery School, R. 2, Two Riv- 
ers, was elected president of 
the Association for 1950 to 
succeed Rufin W. Boyd of 
Manitowoc. Otto H. Schultz, 
principal of the Mishicot 
High School, was _ chosen 
vice president, succeeding 
Frank A. Novitski of Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc. 
Robert R. Guse of Manito- 
woc was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Guse reports that ev- 
ery teacher in Manitowoc 
County is a member of the 
Association and that the 
County has 100 per cent in 
the WEA. 





Delta Kappa Gamma Gives 
Educators Award for ’50 


For the third time the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Soci- 
ety offers the Educator’s 
Award of $1000 to be given 
for the most significant con- 
tribution to education writ- 
ten by a woman between 
April 1948 and April 1950, 
according to an announce- 
ment by Birdella M. Ross, 
national president and chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Awards, 3149 Irving Ave., 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The first award was made 
in 1946 to Dorothy Canfield 








Northeastern WEA Has 
Audio-Visual Institute 


The first Extension pro- 





gram of the Northeastern - 


Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation on the subject of 
audio-visual education was 
held at Green Bay, Saturday, 
Oct. 15. The program planned 
by the Valley Audio-Visual 
Directors Association fea- 
tured leaders in the field of 
audio-visual education. Dur- 


ing the morning session the 
teachers heard Floyd 
Brooker, chief of the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, U. S. 
Office of Education, on the 
subject, “The Teacher in the 
Audio-Visual Program”; and 
W. A. Wittich, director of 
the U. W. Bureau of Visual 
Instruction who gave a film 
demonstration. 


Demonstrations 

Following the luncheon a 
preview of new films pro- 
duced by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Coronet 
Films, and Young America 
Films was presented. The 
afternoon program was con- 
cluded by the demonstration 
of the use of recordings by 
Francis Shoemaker of the 
University High School, 
Madison, and a demonstra- 
tion on the use of the film- 
strip by Mayme Edelbeck of 
Milwaukee STC. 





Fisher for her study, “Our 
Young Folks”, and the sec- 
ond was made in 1948 to 
Kate Wofford for her book, 
“Modern Education in the 
Small Rural School.” 

Publications may be of 
either creative or research 
types. The original intent of 
the award was that it should 
encourage educational re- 
search. Because of the cur- 
rent crisis in education spe- 
cial consideration will be 
given to research in (1) 
teacher welfare, (2) selection 
of teachers, and (8) vital 
contributions to the educa- 
tion of teachers. The quality 
of the study, the probable 
extent of its influence, and 
its ultimate effect. upon pro- 
cedures and conditions in 
these areas will determine 
the selection. 
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WLBL Announces 10th 
Anniversary Schedule 


Pres. Wm. C. Hansen of 
Central STC at Stevens 
Point has announced the 
tenth anniversary program 
of the Radio Workshop of 
the College which is broad- 
cast over the Wisconsin State 
Station WLBL located at 
Stevens Point. In the circu- 
lar from the College, Pres. 
Hansen expresses the hope 
that the broadcasts are “edu- 
cational or entertaining to 
the listeners which is the re- 
ward for the planning and 
efforts of the Radio Commit- 
tee and Staff.” Gertie L. 
Hanson is the director of the 
Radio Workshop Staff. 

Weekly broadcasts sched- 
ule on a wave length of 930 
ke is as follows: 


1:00-1:15—Daily, except Fri- 
day and Saturday 

Organ Melodies originating 
in college auditorium. 


Mondays—3 :15-3 :30 


Campus Varieties—An _ll- 
college program. 


Tuesdays—3:15-3 :30 


The Book Corner—Stories 
for children in grades two 
to four. 


Wednesda ys—3 :15-3 :30 

Radio Workshop Players— 
Dramatic production of 
famous short stories, mys- 
teries, novels, etc. 


Thursdays—3:15-3:30 . 


College Round Table—Infor- 
mal discussion on current 
social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. 


Fridays—3 :15-3:45 
Music Album—Semi-classical 
and light operatic selec- 
tions. 


State Welfare Meeting 
Scheduled in Milwaukee 


The 1949 State Welfare 
Conference is scheduled for 
Nov. 28-30 at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee. Topics 
for the general sessions of 
the conference will be on 
“Human Rights”, “Ameri- 
ca’s Role in World Affairs”, 
and “Social Security and the 
‘Welfare State’”. Sectional 
meetings will consider sev- 
eral social welfare topics in 
Wisconsin. 

William Young, director of 
research in Governor Renne- 
bohm’s office, Dr. William 
Stovall, chairman of the 
State Board of Public Wel- 











fare, Helen Clarke, Willard 
Downing, and Sally Gane of 
the Department of Social 
Work, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and Mrs. Margaret Bre- 
voort, director of psychiatric 
services, Milwaukee, are 
listed among the speakers 
and Institute leaders who 
will participate in the Con- 
ference. Several out-of-the- 
state authorities in the field 
of social welfare are sched- 
uled on the program. 

A complete program may 
be secured from the Wiscon- 
sin Welfare Council, 440 
Washington Building, Madi- 
son. 


WATA Adopts Unique 
School Press Project 


The Wisconsin Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association has devel- 
oped a unique school press 
project in order to get be- 
fore the pupils facts about 
tuberculosis, a disease that 
kills more young people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 34 
than any other sickness, and 
how it can be prevented. In- 
stead of the usual essay con- 
test in which only a compar- 
atively few participate, the 
WATA is offering six attrac- 
tive achievement trophies, 
each engraved with the name 
of. the school and_publica- 
tion, td the schools winning 
the 1949 School Press Proj- 
ect. Nine papers, selected by 
the judges will then be sub- 
mitted to the National Tu- 
berculosis Association to 
compete for further honors. 

The articles on which the 
decisions are based must ap- 
pear in the school publica- 
tion and be on one of the 











following subjects: “Our 
Community Program for Tu- 
berculosis Control” or “How 
We Car Prevent Tubercu- 
losis.” The title of the arti- 
cle need not be worded ex- 
actly as the above, but the 
content of the material must 
be a development of one of 
these themes. The entries 
may be editorials, essays, 
feature stories, news stories, 
cartoons, or combinations of 
them. 

A kit of materials on tu- 
berculosis may be secured 
from the . Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, 
1018 North Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2. The project is 
open to school papers of ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior 
high schools. Papers are due 
at the Publications Depart- 
ment of the Association by 
January 5, 1950, midnight. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
(Continued from page 27) 
school principal, is secretary- 

treasurer. 

Grace Walsh, teacher of 
speech at Eau Claire STC, 
was elected president of the 
Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association by the 
executive board, Oct. 14. J. H. 
Murphy, Chippewa Falls su- 
perintendent of schools, was 
chosen the new member of 
the board without opposition. 

Other officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year 
besides Pres. Walsh are: 
Louis Heinsohn, St. Croix 
Falls, first vice president; 
Orville Torgerson, Eau 
Claire, second vice president, 
and Earl Tealey, Eau Claire, 
treasurer. L. S. Slock, Eau 
Claire, is secretary of the 
Association. 








Landgraf, Former School 
Supervisor, Dies in Sept. 





George H. Landgraf, 80, 
retired state supervisor of 
grade schools, passed away 
Sept. 29 at his home in Mad- 
ison after a long illness. Mr. 
Landgraf retired in 1945 
after 53 years of service as 
a teacher, supervisor, and 


administrator. in the state 
school system. 

After graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin in 
1892 he immediately became 
supervising principal at New 
Lisbon. Later he held similar 
positions at Waterloo, Me- 
nasha, and Berlin. From 
1903 to 1920 he was super- 
intendent of schools at Mari- 
nette which .was followed by 
three years as state admin- 
istrator of the Wisconsin 
educational bonus law. From 
that time until his retire- 
ment he was state super- 
visor of state graded schools 
in the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

In 1910 while superintend- 
ent at Marinette, he was 
president of the Wisconsin 
Education Association. 





E. G. Kellogg Chosen Head 
Of West Allis Schools 


E. G. Kellogg, who has 
been superintendent of 
schools at Beaver Dam since 
1945 was elected superin- 
tendent of schools at West 
Allis. His resignation at 
Beaver Dam will be effective 
Jan. 1. 





Notice To All Credit Union Members 


W. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Please note that membership in the Credit Union is only open to members of the 
W.E.A. If you have not yet purchased your 1949-50 membership, which is $3.00, 
please do so at once in order that your account may be continued on the books of 
the Credit Union. The $3.00 fee may be sent to the Credit Union at the below 
address or to the Wisconsin Education Association, Insurance Building, Madison 3, 


Wisconsin. 


PASSBOOK CALL AS OF DECEMBER 15, 1949 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1949 for audit and posting of 1949 
dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in January, as audit and 
dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 31, 1949. Address pass- 


books to: Chairman of Auditing Committee, Wisconsin 


address. 


Teachers Credit Union, below 


ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO BE 
FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERIOD, AND THEY WILL 
BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS IN THIS OFFICE. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
409 Insurance Building 
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Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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Joint Committee on Education Seeks Workshop 
Sponsors from Local Education Associations 





“Would any group in the 
Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation like to sponsor, in co- 
operation with the member 
groups in the Joint Commit- 
tee on Education in Wiscon- 
sin which may be active in 
your community, a Workshop 
on educational problems of 
today?,” asks Mrs. Frank L. 
Clapp of Madison, chairman 
of the Workshop Committee. 

The purpose of a work- 
shop, as planned by the 
Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion, is to bring reliable in- 
formation to interested citi- 
zen groups and in return to 
secure local points of view 
and reactions. 


Choice of Subjects 

Meetings will be planned 

by the Joint Committee on 
Education in cooperation 
with a committee from local 
member organizations for a 
day or an afternoon and eve- 
ning with discussion of more 
than one topic, or for a 
shorter period with a lesser 
program. Audience participa- 
tion will be emphasized. 

Subjects suggested: 

1. Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

2. What is happening to 
education in Wisconsin? 

3. Further steps necessary 
in order to continue im- 
provement. 

4, The county as the basis 
for school taxation and 
administration. 

5. The teacher situation. 

6. Transportation. 

7. Wisconsin’s new oppor- 
tunities for library serv- 
ice. 

8. Vocational school’s place 
in high school and post 
high school work. 


Activities of Committee 


Mrs. Clapp points out that 
the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin was or- 
ganized at Delavan in 1934 
by the leaders of a few rep- 
resentative organizations 
who were alarmed by the 
damaging curtailment in edu- 
cation during the period of 
financial stress. 

Since August, 1935, the 
meetings have been held 
monthly and a significantly 
representative attendance 
has been maintained. The ac- 
tivity of the committee has 
been centered around three 
major phases of the project: 
(1) the preparing of au- 
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thentic, unbiased, statistical, 
and informational material 
for use in study groups in 


the various organizations; 
(2) the sponsoring of Con- 
ferences — Educational 


Workshops—held in various 
sections of the state to bring 
reliable information directly 
to interested citizen groups 
and in turn getting local re- 
actions to state-wide prob- 
lems; and (3) by means of 
radio to bring educational 
broadcasts to interested lis- 
teners. The subjects which 
have received major empha- 
sis are Taxation and School 
Finance, which forms the 
basis for all adequate educa- 
tional planning; and specific 
problems of Rural Education, 
which seem to be the most 
emphatic issues in Wiscon- 
sin’s picture. 

Statewide organizations 
and departments affiliated 
with the Joint Committee on 
Education in Wisconsin in- 
clude: 

American Legion Auxiliary, 
Dept. of Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards 
Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers 
Wisconsin Council of Agri- 
culture 

Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration 

Wisconsin Federation of 

Business & Professional 

Women’s Clubs 
Wisconsin Federation of 

Music Clubs 
Wisconsin Federation of 

Women’s Clubs 
Wisconsin League of Women 

Voters 
Wisconsin Library Associa- 

tion 
Wisconsin Society of the Na- 

tional Society of the 

Daughters of the American 

Revolution 
Wisconsin State Division, 

American Association of 

University Women 
Wisconsin State Grange 
Department of Public In- 

struction, State of Wis- 

consin 

Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission 

Wisconsin State Board of 

Vocational and Adult Edu- 

cation 
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U. S. Office Announces Exchange of Teachers 





Raymond H. Nelson, chair- 
man of the Committee on the 
Interchange of Teachers of 
the U. S. Office of Education, 
has announced the program 
for the interchange of teach- 
ers between the Unitéd States 
and Great Britain, Canada, 
and France for the school 
year 1950-51. Applications 
will be received anytime un- 
til January 15. The program 
has up to the present year 
exchanged 409 American and 
409 foreign teachers and is 
looking forward to its 5th 
vear of operation with Great 
Britain, its 4th with Can- 
ada, and its 3rd with France. 
Each year several teachers 
from Wisconsin have been on 
exchange with teachers in 
these foreign countries. This 
year the United States is 
sending 93 to Great Britain, 
16 to Canada, and seven to 
France. 


Objectives of Program 

The objectives of the Pro- 
gram for the Interchange of 
Teachers are to provide 
American teachers an oppor- 
tunity for professional 
growth and cultural enrich- 
ment through a year of liv- 
ing in a foreign country, to 
encourage an interchange of 
professional techniques and 
information on education be- 
tween the teachers of the 
United States and those of 
foreign countries, and _ to 








derstanding and a _ closer 
friendship between the peo- 
ple of the United States and 
those of other nations. 


The interchange program 
is open to elementary, junior 
high school, senior high 
school, and junior college 
teachers in practically all 
fields of study. During the 
past two years approximately 
two-thirds of the exchanges 
with Great Britain and Can- 
ada have been on the ele- 
mentary and junior high 
school level. On the second- 
ary level there is usually a 
greater proportion of British 
applicants in social science, 
home economics, languages, 
and science, than among 
American applicants. The 
proportion of high school 
English teachers, however, is 
much higher among Ameri- 
can than among British ap- 
plicants. A few excellent ex- 
changes are usually available 
in special subjects except 
commercial subjects and in 
special schools, such as those 
for the deaf, hospital schools, 
and classes for the otherwise 
handicapped. 


For information about the 
qualifications needed and the 
plan of operation write to 
Raymond H. Nelson, chair- 
man of Committee on the In- 
terchange of Teachers, Office 
of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Washington 25, 


make possible a better un-|D. C 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Foods 


Florence L. Harris, home economics 
consultant of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Ruth A. Henderson, associate professor 
of education and home economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, have revised and 
rewritten Foods Their Nutritive Eco- 
nomic and Social Values. It is an ad- 
vanced high school text which presents 
foods as a many-sided subject playing 
an important part in family and social 
life. The revised edition offers mate- 
rial brought up-to-date, improved or- 
ganization, increased illustrations, and 
a new foremat. 


D. C. Heath & Co. $3.00 


Instructional Tests in Algebra 


Instructional Tests in Algebra by 
Raleigh Schorling of the University of 
Michigan places the emphasis on the 
use of tests in instruction, not in meas- 
urement. It aims to help the busy 
teacher who hasn’t time to design and 
standardize tests. 

World Book Co. 


Mathematics Review Exercises 


This text may be used for review 
and preparation for examinations as 
well as a supplementary text through- 
out the school term. It comprises a 
complete review of arithmetic; elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and advanced alge- 
bra; plane and solid geometry; and 
trigonometry. 


Ginn & Co. $2.00 


Number Adventures 


Count 5 is easy for any child. It pre- 
supposes no reading knowledge and no 
number experiences of any kind. Based 
on pre-school experience it enables the 
teacher to introduce successfully quan- 
titative thinking. For kindergarten or 
lower first grade. 60¢ single copies. 
Stories the Numbers Tell is the second 
step in Number Adventures for upper 

















“Would you like to hear my part in the school 
concert, Dad?” 
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first grade. Printed in two colors it is 
fascinating to children. The incidents 
in the book are based on the child’s 
natural interest at this level. It has 
number combinations through 10. 52¢ 
single copy. Number Magic uses the 
basis of understanding and experience 
provided by the earlier books and in- 
troduces new concepts of quantity such 
as telling time and simple measuring. 
For second grade 52¢ single copy. All 
have been prepared by Bartow, Stin- 
son, and Osborn. 


Webster Publishing Co. 


Trails to Treasure 


Trails to Treasure is the fifth of the 
Ginn Basic Readers. It contains a 
variety of tales about people and 
nature, all told in appealing language 
accompanied by colored drawings 
which add to the interest . . . The book 
is by Daniel H. Russell, Constance M. 
McCullough, and Doris Gates. 


Ginn & Co. $1.84 


Reading in Modern Education 


It has been said that every teacher is 
a reading teacher. Since education 
aims to bring about the maximum de- 
velopment of every child in terms of 
his unique nature and needs, every 
teacher, then, has the responsibility to 
help the student improve his reading 
ability whenever the occasion arises. 
Reading in Modern Education by Paul 
Witty of Northwestern University sur- 
veys the entire field of reading prob- 
lems of all grade levels and presents 
the latest methods to achieve better 
understanding of the printed page. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $3.50 


Fresh and Salt Water Fishing 


Any young fisherman who reads 
The Boy’s Complete Book of Fresh and 
Salt Water Fishing by Oliver H. P. 
Rodman and Edward C. Janes will be 
a better fisherman and he who isn’t a 
fisherman at all will be fascinated by 
the story and may become one. The 
authors who are publisher and asso- 
ciate editor of Outdoors Magazine 
know their fish and how to catch them. 
The first part deals with fresh water 
fishing—of following inland streams, 
exploring woodland lakes, and linger- 
ing by familiar ponds. Although few 
Wisconsin boys will experience the 
thrill of salt water fishing which is 
treated in the second half yet to know 
how it is done from one of experience 
is interesting to say the least. The 
book is a step by step guide to fishing 
success for boys of all ages and all 
degrees of fishing skill. 


Little, Brown & Co. $3.50 





WORKBOOKS 


World Neighbors Today by Norman 
Carls is a text-workbook to help sixth 


graders understand the changing world 
in which they live. The John C. Win- 
ston Co., 78¢. 

Our Numberland, A Readiness Book 
in Arithmetic, Teacher’s Edition by 
Elda L. Merton, and Leo J.,Brueckner, 
offers a total program in number and 
number readiness for the first grade. 
The John C. Winston Co., 75¢; Pupil’s 
Edition, 36¢. 

Practical Biology Workbook by Ed- 
win F. Sanders, formerly of the Wash- 
ington Park High School, Racine, and 
Philip Goldstein is intended as a help- 
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ing tool to the textbook to impart a 
knowledge to the student of the living 
world. Exercises are geared to specific 
chapters in the text. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc. 


YOURS for the asking 


This issue of Journal of Education 
contains advertisers’ coupons that are 
ready to go to work for you the min- 
ute you drop them in the mail. The 
material you receive may suggest a 
lively stunt or program—or the key to 
the puzzle of some teaching problem. 


16. Time telling is a Teaching Unit on 
the development of the watch. It 
is as fascinating to the teacher as 
to any youngster from the sixth 
grade up. Gives the story of Time 
with philosophical, sociological, 
scientific and historic viewpoints. 
Shows pictorially the mechanics of 
a watch and how it works. Lends 
itself to a wide variety of assign- 
ments. Unit includes Teachers’ 
Manual, Wall Chart and student 
folders. (Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany) 

. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in 
colors and a Set of 6 Posture Post- 
ers “These Sitting Americans” in 
black and white. Designed for use 
in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining helpful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


. Black Magic. A 6-page comics unit 
containing 33 pictures in which a 
boy who has to write a school com- 
position on the “Romance of Coal 
Mining” accompanies his father 
down to a modern mechanized coal 
mine to learn something of the 
romance of modern coal production. 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 


. Teachers Guidebook—nutrition edu- 
cation source book for teachers. 
Emphasis on the elementary grade 
teachers (General Mills) 


. The USA—Its Land, Its People, 
Its Industries. A 98-page reprint 
of a new article on the United 
States appearing in the current 
edition of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. Beautifully illustrated 
in both black and white, in full col- 
ors, and kodacrome. One copy to a 
teacher. 








PAMPHLETS 


Accidents Facts contains statistical 
information of the cause of accidents. 
Important in the light of accident pre- 
vention. The National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
Single copy 60¢ special prices for larger 
quantities. 

Minimum Standards for School 
Busses, 1949, Revised Edition. Stand- 
ards for school buses developed by the 
National Conference on School Trans- 
portation, 35¢ Standards and Training 
Programs for School Bus Drivers, guid- 
ing principles for the selection and 
training of school bus drivers, 30¢. 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Report on the United Nations by 
Hamilton and Dean. No. 75 of Head- 
line Series; Freedom’s Charter, the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by Nolde. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Each 35¢. 

State Council on Teacher Education, 
an introductory manual by L. D. 
Haskew. The content is a distillation 
of experience of the 28 collaborators 
from 24 different states on teacher edu- 
cation. American Council on Education, 
Washingion, D. C. 75¢. 





Chips Off The Funny Bone 





By Request 
“You seem idle!” 
“The boss likes to see me idle.” 
“Huh?” 
“This is the complaint department.” 


Advance Notice 

Husband: “I’ve got tickets for the 
theater.” 

Wife: “Fine. I’ll start dressing at 
once.” 

Husband: “Yes, do; the tickets are 
for tomorrow night.” 


Suggestion for Improvement 

Handsome Junior Partner: “Are you 
doing anything Sunday evening, Miss 
Jones?” 

Miss Jones (aflutter): “Not a thing, 
Mr. Smith!” 

H. J. P.: “Then try to get in on time 
Monday morning, for a change.” 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Just Isn’t Being Done! 

Customer: “Could I try on that suit 
in the window?” 

Clerk: “We’d rather you’d use the 
dressing room.” 


Let This Be a Lesson 

“My wife explored my pockets last 
night.” 

“What did she get?” 

“About the same as any other ex- 
plorer—enough material for a lecture.” 


Progress in Low Gear 

“What is the principal occupation of 
this town?” 

“Wall, boss,” the man answered, 
yawning, “in winter they mostly sets 
on the east side of the house and fol- 
lers the sun around to the west, and in 
summer they sets on the west side and 
follers the shade around to the east.” 


Times Have Changed 

Plumber: “Did you bring all the 
tools?” 

Helper: “Yes, sir!” 

Plumber: “You’re fired!” 


No Justice 

Bridget was applying for the posi- 
tion of maid. “Have you any refer- 
ences”? asked her prospective em- 
ployer. “Yes ma’am”, Bridget replied. 
“T’ve lots of references”. “Then why 
didn’t you bring them with you?” she 
was asked. “Well, to tell you the 


. truth,” explained Bridget, “they’re just 


like my photographs—they don’t do me 
justice’’. 
Me, Too! 
Teacher: “Now, Johnny, if I subtract 
10 from 24, what’s the difference?” 
Johnny: “Yeah, that’s what I say. 
Who cares?” 


Court Action 

Father: “Wasn’t that young Jones I 
saw downstairs last night?” 

Daughter: “Yes, father.” 

Father: “I thought I issued an in- 
junction against his seeing you any- 
more.” ; 

Daughter: “Yes, Dad, but he ap- 
pealed to a higher court and Mother 


said, ‘yes’.” 


November 1949 





